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seems as if the break-up of the third-term com- 
bination in Pennsylvania, New York, and [linois made the pros- 
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T this writing it 


A 


pects of the ex-President hopeless, and would lead his three backers, 


or ‘ syndicate,” 
ling. and Logan 


as they are now ealled— Messrs. Cameron, Conk- 
to withdraw him from the contest. Should they 


not do so, it would seem to indicate that he himself with his aceus- | 


tomed firmness will not allow himself to be withdrawn, but is deter- 
mined to try and save the American people as long as there is a 
ghost of a chance, and at any cost of personal dignity. 
remarked a fortnight 
seems to go to Blaine, who is undoubtedly just now the ecandi- 
date with the best chance, as the party seems to insist on having a 
stained candidate for this once The uncertainties of conventions 
are, however, proverbial, and there is still a fair likelihood that 
Sherman, Washburne, Edmunds, or Fish may come to the front. 


As we 


The Chicago and Cook County (Illinois) primaries on Saturday 
resulted in a decisive and mortifying defeat of the Machine—the 
third-termers securing only 58 out of 191 delegates. The Wash- 


burne men, alone, mustered 90 delegates, and the supporters of 


Blaine returned upwards of 50. Tae Convention met on Monday, 
and before any business had been transacted beyond the election 


of a presiding officer the third-term faction ‘ bolted,” leaving their | 
credentials in the hands of the regular Convention, and, under the | 


leadership of Messrs. Emery Storrs and Leonard Swett, marched 


off, bag and baggage, to the Palmer House, where they organized | 


a convention of their own and appointed 92 Grant delegates to the 
State Convention. The regulars appointed 54 Washburne and 38 
Blaine delegates. 





rhis ominous transaction, pointing to a possible bolt at Spring- 
field on the following Wednesday, has greatly disturbed the minds 
of the Grant managers elsewhere. The organ of the Machine in 
Illinois excuses the bolt upon the ground that it was the purpose 


of the majority to appoint all the Cook County delegates to the ! 


State Convention instead of giving the third-termers their share—in 
other words, to do the very thing which the Grant managers have 
done in every county and State where they had a majority. 
haps all that it is safe to say at this distance is that the third-term 
partisans had put themselves in the wrong even on the low plane 
of machine politics. The Tribune's Chicago correspondent says 
that the candidates for’State and local officers are profoundly agi- 
tated by the bolt, and that they are offering the support of un- 
pledged country delegations to the regular delegates from Cook 
County as the only way to avert disaster in November. The spec- 
tacle of General Grant, who has twice had the unanimous support 
of his party, now contending fiercely for a handful of delegates in 
the chief city of Illinois, and losing them, adds fresh pertinence to 
the enquiry what were those circumstances, referred to in his letter 
to General Harry White, which would alone make it an imperative 
duty for him to accept a third nomination ? 





It has required a good deal of both ingenuity and moral courage 
to figure statistical comfort for the third-term supporters out of the 
conventions held last week in Tennessee, Wisconsin, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware, but the 
Times has, as usual lately, made a very fair showing. 
instructed for Grant, but it seems that there was a great deal of 
Grant feeling everywhere, and that Blaine, Sherman, and Wash- 
burne delegates are ready to go over to the ex-President as soon 
as they see how strong he really is. In Tennessee the conven- 


ago, “the strength” which is leaving him | 


Per- | 


No State | 
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tion divided on a test vote into 265 Grant and 255 -Grant men, 
In Mis- 
and 
eve Convention 
that Sherman’s agents had been at their disreputable work a 
were contident of instructions for their chief; when his principal 
henehman, a colored man named Hill, found that this was hopeless 
the 7imes reports that *‘ his usually yellow face became g 


t 
rage.” 


but Ik out of the 24 delegates are claimed by the former. 
sissippi the result 
unexpected victory, as it appeared on the 


of obtaining half the delegation is a 


vreat 
of the 


rain and 


reen with 
Wisconsin chose  Washburne, 7 Blaine, 3 Sherman, and 1 
Grant delegate; the New Jersey delegation is almost solid for 
Blaine, and though the doughty Kilpatrick is of it, he is unhappily 
| a Sherman man; but it is intimated that some of these may change 

their minds. In Maryland, for example, which was supposed to be 
| first a Sherman and then-a Blaine State, Grant won * an unguali- 


| 


fied victory,” inasmuch as Cresswell (who made an extraordinary 
| speech) and his friends eaptured the temporary organization, and, 
despite the circumstance that the delegation was requested to vote 
and work for Blaine, 10 of its 16 members are claimed for Grant. 
Delaware for some reason is conceded to Blaine, and so is New 
Hampshire without any qualification except calling attention to the 
fact that the delegation was not formally instructed and that Grant 
was “mentioned in the platform.” He was ** mentioned” in the 
| following heartless manner, however, we feel bound to explain: 
‘““We fervently wish that the afternoon of his remarkable life may 
-be made serene by exemption from strife,” ete. The Ohio De 
crats last week instructed for Thurman. 


lho- 


The extraordinary, and indeed unprecedented, vigor and bitter- 
ness of the conflict between the friends of the various Republican 
| Presidential candidates, before the meeting of the convention, pro- 
| mises to make the ** wheeling into line” 
| have opposed the man who gets the nomination a performance of 
| great difficulty, and in some cases of considerable comicality. The 
performances of the New York Times, tor instance, during the 
months of July and August in case Sherman or Blaine is nominated, 
will be worth going some distance to see. The Tribune will have 
also to display wonderful agility in “ wheeling” in case Grant is 
nominated, while Harper's Weekly, at least on the pictorial side, 
will really have to go through some secret process of preparation 
| before recommending Blaine to the American people for the Chief 
| Magistracy. We commend “ wheeling” to the ministers as a good 

pulpit subject. We know of no question more interesting just now 
than the morality of passing five months in lauding and declaring 
worthy of the highest place in popular confidence a man whom dur- 
ing the previous five months you have been describing as a tricky 
rascal. Is there room in the Christian system for this sacrifice of 
editors to the exigencies of practical polities ? 


of those newspapers whieh 


A new use for the Strong Man has been revealed during the 
| week by Senator Paddock, of Nebraska. He approaches the sub- 
| ject very solemnly in a letter to the Omaha Republican, saying he 
| has “ counted the cost” of what he is about to declare, which is 

that “the best interests of the whole country—and of our young 

State particularly—demand the nomination and election to the 
| Presidency of U. 8. Grant.” Mr. Paddock makes no allusion to the 
| awful condition of the South or the dangers of the electoral count, but 
| says “no public man now living outside Nebraska knows our State 
and people so well as does General Grant,” who has always made 
| &@ point of stopping among thein on his way West, to note their pro- 
| gress and give them ‘ words of checr.” While President, “ under 
| no conceivable circumstances did it seem possible for him to put a 
| slight upon our young State or upon her representatives,” and the 
| latter *‘ received equal consideration with the highest and strong- 
est.” In fact, “‘ with Grant, the weakest State—because it needs 
to be fostered—always receives the greatest encouragement. Ne- 
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braska, to my certain knowledge, more than once was protected, in 
interests most vital to her, against assaults from without, through 
his powerful intervention.” The dangers to which timid young 
States are exposed from the hardened mob of older ones have 
not heretofore attracted much attention, but if real, they certainly 
eall for as courteous and robust a guardian of the victims of our 
Federal system as General Grant appears to have been. 


Colonel Frederick Grant, the ex-President’s son, has, in a re- 
eently-reported conversation, put the third-term movement on 
ground where none of the arguments hitherto directed against it 
ean reach it. He does not say that it is called for by the condition 
of the South, or the wickedness of the Democrats, or by the popu- 
lar dislike of the “ uncertainties of government,” or by anything 
whatever in the actual condition of the country. What he says is 
that an emergency may arise hereafter when the American people 
will want a third term badly, bat will be prevented from resorting 
to it by what Colonel Frederick considers their present “ supersti- 
He therefore re- 


tious” reverence for the second-term precedent. 
ports that “his father says” that in order to deliver the people at 
once from this degrading yoke he is willing to serve a third term 
himself. It thus appears that the Grant family are determined 
to save the American pation from something and somehow—if not 
from the Brigadiers, from their own idle fears and vain imaginings. 
Thousands will bless the Colonel for this soothing communication. 


rhe 7imes, in its diligent pursuit of Mr. Sherman gud Presiden- 
tial candidate, printed last week a budget of thirty letters written 
by D. N. Comingore, of Cincinnati, to Robert C. Brown, deceased, 
the Republican candidate for Sheriff of New York at the last elec- 
tion. 
contract for performing the labor at the Publie Store in this city, 
in which Brown was put forward as the contractor, and, under an 
agreement given by the 7imes, did all the work and divided the 
profits with Comingore; that the latter made ineffectual efforts to 
secure other contracts, still in Brown’s name, in connection with 
the Custom-house ; that Colonel Moulton, Mr. Sherman’s brother- 
in-law, was sent on to Washington or kept there whenever a fresh 
attempt was contemplated, and that Comingore desired his (Moul- 
ton’s) name to be concealed or to be mentioned only as Brown’s at- 
torney. Comingore also thought opposition might be baffled if 
Brown would let it be understood that he was a “‘ Conkling man,” 
and his object in regard to a contract which he failed to secure he 
pleasantly expressed in this fashion: ** What we want is to get the 
eontract firmly fixed, then run it for a month or two to satisfy the 
Department; afterwards run it to make all the money we can 
out of it.” The correspondence closes with the date of December 
2, 1879. The 7imes’s preliminary narrative, based chiefly upon the 
letters, pointedly involved Moulton in the division of the spoils, and 
left the Secretary of the Treasury under suspicion of improper 
favoritism to members of his own family. 


This “exposure” naturally roused some ill-feeling both in the 
breasts of Secretary Sherman and the brother-in-law, Colonel! Moul- 
ton, and they replied in acrimonious terms. The Secretary declared 
that the 7imes’s hostility to him was due to the difficulty it expe- 
rienced in getting information from the Department, and likewise 
to a firm refusal on the part of the Custom-house any longer to per- 
mit the free passage of baggage belonging to the proprietor of the 
Times. This puts the controversy ona very low plane, and naturally 
suggests the enquiry why the proprietor of the Times was ever 
allowed to get his baggage through duty free. Colonel Moulton 
was more prolix in his defence than the Secretary, probably having 
more time on his hands, and, according to the 7imes, it consisted of 
‘a rabid rigmarole of abuse ” and “a torrent of incoherent scurril- 
ity,” and the 7imes suggests that it is thus that “ a rogue ” always 


relieves his feelings. Turning to the Colonel’s letter, we find that he 


alleges in substance that the editor of the Times is a censorious, 
fraudulent, hypocritical, and conceited liar, who makes a business 
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From these it appears that Comingore secured in 1877 a | 


| rent six weeks ago. 
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of “obtaining and publishing private correspondence ”; that the 

| Colonel was simply the attorney-at-law of one of the contractors ; 
that the editor of the 7imes is a blackmailer, and has stolen private 
letters; that in insinuating that the Secretary was interested in 
the contract he “ hung one lie on another ” in a reckless manner, 
and also “‘ sought refuge in falsehoods ” to “‘ save himself from ridi- 
cule.” From this it can clearly be deduced that much unkind 
feeling exists between the ZJimes and Secretary Sherman and 
Colonel Moulton, but we do not know of any other inference to 
which it lends much support. 





There is yet nothing new or decisive from the experts who are 
examining the handwriting in the Whittaker case. But Whittaker 
himself has been indiscreet enough to furnish the correspondent of the 
Herald with a specimen of his handwriting, which that journal has 
had faesimiled and published along with the “note of warning” 
which Whittaker says he received before the late attack on him. 
The general resemblance of the handwriting is very striking; in 
fact, a cursory observer would pronounce both notes written by the 
same person. The differences in the formation of the letters in 
each are only discoverable on close examination, and the handwrit- 
ing of the note of warning was of course almost certainly disguised. 
One of the questions before the experts is, whether it is not an imi- 
tation of Whittaker’s writing by some one else. The newspapers 
may be said to have dropped the matter, but the Tribune, apparently 
preparing its readers for an adverse result, declared last week that 
even ifit turns out that Cadet Whittaker “ wrote the anonymous note 
and committed the mysterious outrage on himself,” “ that develop- 
ment ” will not at all “ affeet the criticisms which have been made on 
the tone of West Point and the methods pursued in the present en- 
quiry.” We do not suppose that anything would affect much of this 
‘criticism ” in the sense of lowering its value—nothing can damage 
a barrel of garbage; but a demonstration that Whittaker was a 
‘tricky coward” would unquestionably put those who avoided his 
society in a better position before the public. 

The Democrats in Congress have actually in a Pennsylvania 
contested-election case voted to keep the Republican in the seat. 
It will be remembered, too, that, Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation in South Carolina in 1876 reported against 
their own side. We cannot recall any similar cases of impartiality 
among Republicans, who will doubtless reply that when a Democrat 
votes against his own party he simply by a rare act of righteousness 
makes some amends for the hopeless depravity of the rest of his 
career, While a Republican in sticking constantly to his own side, or, 
as Thaddeus Stevens said, ‘‘ voting for his own rascal,” simply per- 
severes in right living. 








The week witnessed a heavy decline in the prices of shares dealt 
in at the Stock Exchange. The fall ranged from 2 to 15} per cent. ; 
and the lowest prices were from 5 to 44 per cent. below those cur- 
It cannot be said that the break-down of the 
last week was caused by an active money market, for money was 
abundant at 4 to 6 per cent., and the banks increased their surplus 
reserve not far from $3,000,000. Nor can a falling-off in railroad 
earnings be given as the reason for it, for the earnings of the roads 
which publish their traffic-returns showed a gain .during April of 
about 25 per cent., more than half of which can be safely counted 
as a gain in net earnings. The earnings of the thirty-six roads 
whose earnings for April are published were, during the first four 
months of the calendar year, $54,568,585, against $44,074,523 during 
the corresponding months of the year 1879. The real reason for the 
decline is that early in March, under the guidance of large specu- 
lators instrumental in the great rise of last year, the beginning of a 
general liquidation in stock-exchange accounts was forced, and has 
since been pressed vigorously. The selling movement has gained 
momentum as it has gone on, and has been morally aided by 
the liquidation going on in other speculations outside of Wall 
Street, like that in iron and almost every form of merchaniise. 
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That the country has improved largely since the resumption of 
e a © | 


specie payments, is as evident as is the fact that speculation ran 
wild last year and carried prices up beyond reasonable limits. 
Whether the large decline thus far witnessed has brought them to 
their proper level, remains to be seen. 





The attacks on the liberties of the Hanseatic cities, which late | 


cable reports have ascribed to Prince Bismarck, turn out to have 
been economic measures calculated to force those cities into an ac- 


cession to the Zollverein rather than an attempt to subvert their | 


political semi-independence. Since the introduction of a protective 
tariff in Germany the existence of these free ports, with a large and 
active population largely imbued with free-trade tendencies, has 
become obnoxious to the Government, and for some time past their 
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position has in different ways been made uncomfortable in order to | 


make the final change that was had in view acceptable to them. 
Not long ago the lump sum which those cities are obliged to pay 
annually into the imperial treasury, in lieu of duties and internal 
taxes on goods consumed by them, was increased, to the great em- 
barrassment of their municipal finances. It appears that the con- 
stitution guarantees commercial liberty ovly to the cities proper 
and to their outports, but not to the other territory belonging to 
them, and this fact seems to have been taken advantage of to in- 
clude certain portions of that territory gradually within the cus- 
toms lines. In the further prosecution of this policy Bismarck now 
proposes to annex to the Zollverein the Prussian city of Altona, 
which has hitherto shared the character of a free port with the 
neighboring city of Hamburg; and the question is raised of sepa- 
rating from the latter city the suburb that connects it with Altona, 
and of planting the customs line close to the gates of the old Hanse 
town. 





That the last of these measures should create excitement among | 


the sturdy burghers of Hamburg is not surprising; but so far the 


Government does not appear to have exceeded its constitutional | 
| the account he gave of Austria’s foreign policy. 


powers, nor are we at all sure that Bismarck is pursuing a wrong 
policy when he tries to abolish old privileges, the value of which at 
this day has become very questionable. That their position as free 
ports was very advantageous to those cities, and even to their back- 


country as long as that country was politically and commercially | 
| humiliation inflicted on the country by bis apology. 


divided, few will deny. But when these conditions ceased to exist 


free ports with any considerable population became an anomaly, | 


which no other country would like to imitate. In fact, the Hanse 
towns have lost rather than gained by not having joined the Zoll- 
verein when Hanover and other contiguous states were admitted ; 
their staying out has cut them off from a large share in the great 
industrial development of the interior of Germany during the past 
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manner in which the Tories would have met this little 
mistake if they had remained in power, and the effect it would have 
had on their stolid parliamentary majority. Now it completes their 
discredit, and will probably reconcile thousands of their voters to 
their defeat. There could hardly be a better illustration of the 
extent to which they were, as their adversaries so often said, a 
‘‘dangerous government.” There was no business head in the 
concern, and all details were neglected in helping the head of the 
show to produce his startling effects. The news will probably 
make Lord Ripon’s appointment to the Governor-Generalship seem 
less satisfactory than it did at first, as proving the need, which the 
Economist has much dwelt on, of a strong financier in the place. 


see the 


We have some corrections to make in our recent account of the 
composition of the Cabinet. Lord Hartington is Seeretary for 
India; Earl Granville for Foreign Affairs. Sir Charles Dilke has 
not, as was at first reported, a seat in the Cabinet; his wing of the 
party is represented there by Mr. Chamberlain solely, Sir Charles 
taking the Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, about the duties 
of which he is extraordinarily well informed. Sir William Harcourt 
bas suffered what must be a mortifying defeat on seeking re-election 
at Oxford, but he has otber chances or can wait for a vacaney. 


Mr. Gladstone, in one of his speeches during the canvass, was 


irritated, by a report that the Emperor of Austria had spoken of 
him to Sir Henry Elliot as a * pestilent fellow,” into a heated de- 
| nunciation of Austria as the enemy of freedom and national aspi- 


ration everywhere, and particularly in the Balkan peninsula. This 
led to a denial by the Emperor of the use of any such language as 
that attributed to him, and to a vigorous protest from Count Ka- 


| rolyi, the Austrian Minister at London, against Mr. Gladstone's 


view of Austrian policy. The result is that Mr. Gladstone has 
had to make, as Premier, an apology for the piece of invee- 
tive delivered on the stump, and to withdraw or modify greatly 
This has given 
that portion of the London press which supported the late Min- 
istry, and which has been writhing under the result of the elec- 
tions, an opportunity for relieving their feelings by an outburst of 
indignation over Gladstone’s recklessness of language and over the 
They have 
been enabled to heighten the effect of their denunciations by Mr. 
Fawcett’s having had to retract the charge which he recently made 


| that the news of the Indian deficit had reached the Beaconstield 


thirty years, and has limited their growth by confining their forces | 


almost exclusively within the domain of external commerce. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that the industrial classes in Hamburg, 


as well as in Bremen, are getting to be more and more in favor of 


the change; even the merchants no longer unanimously oppose it. 





What seemed at the time one of the best pieces of luck that had 
befallen the Beaconsfield Ministry was the news received just before 
the dissolution of Parliament that the Indian budget showed a sur- 
plus which would be sufficient to meet the expenses of the Afghan 
war. This was a severe blow to the Liberal prophets, who had been 
making a great stir about what they considered the desperate con- 
dition of Indian finance, which they used as one of their strongest 
arguments against the invasion of Afghanistan. The appearance 
of the surplus, therefore, on the eve of the general election was so 
startling that people set it down as an illustration of the way in 
which Fortune at critical periods favored *“ Dizzy.” The election 
was just over, however, when there came the startling announce- 
ment that there was no surplus after all, but a deficit of $20,000,000, 
or about the cost of the war, and that the mistake was due to the 
gross miscalculation of the military men as to the cost of trans- 
port and supplies; in other words, the forebodings of the Libe- 
rals have been fully justified. 


It would have been interesting to ' 


Ministry not only before the election, but immediately after the last 
debate in Parliament on Indian finance. Mr. Fawcett is the new 
Postmaster-General and has made Indian finance a specialty, so that 
it is peculiarly pleasant to be able to attack him as a reckless per- 
son and a slanderer. Lord Beaconstield said in 1876 that Gladstone 


; and others who were making the uproar over the Bulgarian massa- 


cres were as bad as, or worse than, those who committed the mas- 
sacres, and one would now imagine from the language of the Tory 
press that to make a hasty charge and apologize for it was far more 
shocking than Lord Salisbury’s making the secret Memorandum 
and equivocating about it in Parliament. 





The strip of Albanian territory which the Treaty of Berlin gave 
to Montenegro in changing the frontier of that Principality has 
never been surrendered by Turkey, although negotiations with the 
Montenegrins about it have been dragging along, as in the Greek 
case, ever since the Treaty was concluded. The excuse the Turks 
have made is that the population is violently opposed to the trans- 
fer, and that, therefore, they dare not make it. At last, when the 


news of the fall of the Beaconsfield Ministry arrived, the Sultan was 
frightened into signing the Convention, but he had no sooner done 
so than the Turkish troops surrendered their forts, not to the Mon- 
tenegrins but to the Albanians, who are now in arms in great force, 
| and threaten not only to hold what they have got but to retake the 
territory around Podgoritza, which the Montenegrins have already 
oecupied. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF OUR 


‘o- abandonment by our leading public men of the work of dis- 


cussing publicly the great questions of the day in preparation 
for the elections, is a phenomenon which is exciting more and 
more attention. We have frequently commented in these columns 
on the singularly small amount of knowledge possessed by the 
people about the opinions of our most prominent and influential 


Blaines, Tildens, Thurmans, 


lo nearly all the 


the Camerons, Conklings, 
and Up to 1860, at least, they used to ¢ 
work of discussion in preparation for the Presidential struggle, and 
the newspapers merely supplemented their speeches or used them 
as texts. Read this account, for instance, which is strictly accu- 
rate, given in a recent publication of the Independent Republicans, 
of Mr. Seward’s activity when he occupied the place of senior Sena- 
tor from New York, now held by Mr. Conkling, and compare it with 
the life led by the latter: 


politicians 


SO ON. 


“In the circles of official life in his own State, and in his many | 


speeches before the public, Mr. Seward fitly expressed the broad, 
reforming, and enlightened spirit of his party ; advocating reforms 
and reorganizations in the prison system, in the militia system, in 
the educational system, in the system of public works, in the courts 


of law and equity, in the asylums, in the banking system, and in | 


the State constitution in various ways. The volumes he 
has left behind him will bear testimony, in future generations, to 
the spirit and principles in which the Republican party found the 
Vitality of its youth. His orations on Adams, O’Connell, and La- 
fayette, his speeches on agriculture, his Columbus address, his 
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cus not only for political advancement, but even for the chance of 


/ remaining in publie life at all in any position. 


At every election 
in France and England a prominent and distinguished man finds 
two, three, or four constituencies eager for the honor of being repre- 
sented by him, and thrusting their seats upon him in zealous compe- 
tition. Here, neither talent, nor capacity, nor special knowledge 
avails him anything unless his Machine has sent the right men to 
the nominating conventions, and the nominating conventions have 
sent the right men to the legislature. The working of his Machine 
and the keeping of it in repair require, however, all his attention. 
The correspondence and interviews which it involves form a drain 
on his time which the most industrious man finds it impossible to 
meet without neglecting all other business. As surely as he neglects 
it even for a month, inorder to give patient study to any subject, 
he puts his continuance in public life in peril. 

Some of the indirect effects of this state of things are as interest- 
ing and important as the direct ones. Not only does it prevent the 
thorough discussion of national affairs by public men, but it to a 
certain extent discredits such discussion by any others. That is to 


| say, inasmuch as the men who own and manage the nominating ma- 
| chinery, and, therefore, control the composition of the legislative and 


address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society and at Plymouth, his 


notes on New York, his life of John Quincy Adams, his biography 
of De Witt Clinton, to say nothing of many eulogies and speeches 
in other fields of thought, show what a New York statesman may 
do whose powers are not absorbed and whose thought is not 
dwarfed by the exacting details and the demoralizing intrigues of 
mere partisan politics.” 


| weekly warning against the deceitfulness of riches. 


administrative bodies, do not any longer engage in such discussion, 
it has come to have an amateurish or “ theoretical” air when any 
one else engages in it. In fact, almost any man who now pubiicly 
debates a political question without. giving it a party bearing, or 
intending that what he says shall help the party fortunes, runs 
much risk of being set down either as a mere speculator or as a 
moral preacher like a minister, and is listened to with the kindly 
patience with which the Wall Street operator sits under his pastor's 
The fact that, 
however much he may have studied the question, he can in no way 


| affect the attitude of the legislature towards it, puts him, in the 


In those days activity of this sort was absolutely necessary to | 


preserve a statesman’s influence. In order to be sure of the people’s 
votes he had to keep a hold on their minds and consciences by 
incessant exposition of his views on all sorts of topics. In England 
political leaders still keep their authority by the same tenure. Mr. 
Gladstone may be said to have carried the late election by three 
years’ incessant speaking, and his colleagues of the Liberal party 
were not less industrious in their oratory. They tlew from county 
to.county and town to town making speeches, lectures, addresses 
on every variety of occasion, on any topic that would give them an 


| have had. 


| 


! 


questions of party politics, but of familiarizing the popular mind | 


with their way of thinking about things in general, and thus 
strengthening the popular confidence ip their judgment and charac- 
ter and capacity, so that, when the electoral struggle came, they 
would not have to face the voters as new and unknown men. 

We do not mean to say that there will be any lack of oratory 
here after the meeting of the conventions next month, but the leading 
men in public life will not take part in it to any great extent, and 
they will confine themselves pretty rigidly to abuse of their op- 
ponents. Except during the five months of the canvass, it has be- 
come, indeed, the fashion with them to keep still, to say as little as 
possible, and reveal themselves as little as possible, and associate 
themselves as little as possible in the voter’s mind with any particu- 
lar set of opinions. The real work of discussion is, in fact, carried 
on now by the newspapers, and under great disadvantages, owing 
to the strong suspicion of interested advocacy which attaches to 
nearly everything a newspaper says. The public never entirely for- 
gets that a newspaper represents a good deal of invested capital, 
and has to live by the sale of its opinions, and is always tempted to 
make them as palatable as possible to some large, determinate class. 

That this desertion of what used to be so prominent a part of 
their work by our public men is due not to any change in them but 
to achange in the conditions amid which they work, there can hardly 


be a doubt. The growth of the caucus in strength and complexity 


is really what makes them dumb. No man has the capacity to 
study affairs with any closeness when he is dependent on the cau- 





eyes of even that portion of the public which sympathizes with him, 
in the ranks of the “visionaries,” or men who are striving after 
unattainable ideals. 

We have illustrated this several times already by the case of Mr. 
Conkling and Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cameron, who may be fairly con- 
sidered the first perfect specimens of machine-made statesmen we 
Nobody knows what their views are on the great ques- 
tions of the day, and this ignorance on the part of the public does 
them no harm. Another very interesting example of the same 
change in the conditions of public life may now be witnessed in this 


opportunity not only of making converts to their way of thinking on | State in the competition of Messrs. Arthur and Cornell for the sena- 


torship to be filled by the Legislature next winter. Both these 
gentlemen are pupils and henchmen of Senator Conkling, and have 
owed the places in the Custom-house which they have held to his 
patronage. They have, otherwise than as “ workers,” played no 
part in public affairs. Nothing is known outside the circle of their 
intimate friends, if anything is known there, of their opinions on 
any prominent subject of contemporaneous politics. Twenty years 
ago the aspirations of men as little identified with any prominent 
idea or movement or interest of the day, and as little known to the 
public through speeches, writings, or service in the legislature, to 
a senatorship from this State would have seemed ludicrous. Now 
it seems the most natural thing in the world. Lote and obscure 
service—for such service is necessarily obscure—in packing prima- 
ries and conventions is already accepted as the best qualification 
for a rising politician, and, what is worst of all, the young generation 
is growing up in the belief that this is the American and republi- 
can way of producing statesmen, as distinguished from the foreign 
and monarchical plan of making them incessantly and publicly ex- 
pound their opinions on the subjects which happen to be occupying 
the popular mind. 

The most valnable criticism of our political tendencies, and per- 
haps that which now sinks deepest into the public mind, in spite of 
the undoubted growth of independence of late years among the 
newspapers, is that which comes from thoughtful observers in call- 
ings, such as the bar and pulpit, in no way connécted with politics, 
who are not open, like newspapers, to the suspicion of personal 
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interest in party fortunes. One of the most thoughtful and 
instructive of the recent contributions from this quarter to the 
literature of this subject has been a lecture delivered recently 
before the Law Academy in Philadelphia by Mr. Hare, a lead- 
ing member of the bar in that city, on “ Certain Points of Dis- 
tinction between the English and American Constitutions.” 
greater part of it is devoted to a lucid analysis of the difference of 
structure and working between the Federal Government of this 
country and that of Great Britain. Towards the end the author 
shows that, while both have started with a common stock of legal 
ideas and habits, and while the American system has many unde- 
niable points of superiority, the latter has in its practical working, 
both as regards legislation and as regards the selection of men for 
pubiic life, markedly fallen below the former; and this deteriora- 
tion he ascribes to the influence of the caucus in corrupting and 
debasing public life. 

“The evil,” he says, “has grown to such a height that the 
meeting of our legislative assemblies is viewed with apprehension 
and their adjournment hailed with delight; and the Constitutional 
Convention which recently sat in this city, after lessening the evil 


by taking every power from the Legislature that was not indispen- | 


sable, applied a palliative by providing that the session should be 
biennial, and a similar proposition has been made with regard to 
Congress. 

‘“‘That such restrictions should be needed, shows how much 
we have sunk below our proper level. Where no grave disorder 
afflicts the state, the legislature may be trusted to give the law to 
the other departments of the government, and provide for each 
contingency as it arises. Such is the case in England, where Par- 
liament exercises an authority which would be arbitrary but for a 
self-imposed restraint. If Congress or the State legislatures were 
thus absolute, no vested right would be secure, and every man who 
had anything to lose would have to be constantly on the watch 
against the undue influence in which, as it is generally believed, so 
many of our laws originate. No one who is conversant with the 
political history of the last fifty years will think this picture over- 
charged, and I might appeal for its reality to the conventions which 
have been successively engaged in devising elaborate precautions 
against ignorant and corrupt legislation.” 


As regards its effect on the tone of public life, he adds: ° 


‘“‘The marked improvement that has occurred during this cen- 
tury in the tone of English polities has not been attended with a 
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corresponding amelioration here, and our public men have sunk as | 


much below the level of Washington and Hamilton as theirs have 
risen above that of Sir Robert Walpole. The patronage incident to 
official position is now justly regarded in England as a trust, and it 
is felt that one who uses it for his private ends is as little worthy of 
confidence as a cashier who speculates with the money of a bank. 
These truths were axiomatic to the men who devised the American 
Constitution, and when they are again recognized and acted on we 
may hope that politics will cease to be a scene of intrigue, and be- 
come the chosen pursuit of the wise and good.” 


The root of the evii he finds, as does every thoughtful man who 
looks into the subject, in the mode of appointment and the condi- 
tions of tenure in the civil service. There are 200,000 offices, 
Federal, State, and municipal, held by a slavish tenure which com- 
pels the incumbent “to obey his political taskmasters at the risk of 
being deprived of the means by which he gains his bread, . 
and he has to devote no inconsiderable portion of his salary, which 
is presumably not too large to procure faithful and efficient service, 


to a fund which is employed in maintaining the party organization, | 


and not unfrequently for factious and personal ends.” It is through 
this instrumentality that the primaries and conventions are 
managed, and made to put and retain in public life not those who 
are most interested in public affiirs, but those who are most 
skilful in disciplining and organizing and working on the hopes 
and fears of this large body of mercenaries. The number of 
those who will heartily assent to the following conclusion of Mr. 
Hare's is growing rapidly, under the influence of the events of the 
last few months, and will continue to grow: 

“If the axe were laid to the root of the evil by rendering the 
tenure of office permanent, politics would cease to be a trade, be- 
cause they would no longer afford a hope of profit. There would 
be few vacancies save through death or resignation, and when one 
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occurred, promotion would take place, as it does in the Army and 
Navy, in the order of seniority er for meritorious services. The 
avonues to publie life would no longer be closed to men who are 
averse to the arts of faction and intrigue, and the way lie open for 
the noblest career that can engage or elevate the mind.” 


THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY AND THE TURKS. 
( NE of the best features in the English political system is the rapid- 

ity with which the popular will expressed at a general election 
is embodied in action. If the actual holders of office fail to meet 
with popular approval, they resign as soon as the result is declared, 
and the new Parliament meets within three or four weeks, and 
finds the new Ministry in full control both of the legislative and 
administrative machine. Mr. Gladstone had formed his Cabinet 
within a fortnight of the close of the election, and he had no sooner 
formed it than the changes of poliey which he and his colleagues 
had advocated on the stump were entered on. It is worth observ- 
ing, too, that, the Cabinet once formed, all care about offices ceased. 
Having filled fourteen leading places with his political friends and 
associates, who have fought the party battle with him on the stump, 
he has no more eare or concern about filling any other places be- 
cause there are no other places vacant. ‘To the great army of Goy- 
ernment servants the election has been a matter of no more concern 
than to the rest of the community. Some have voted for the Con- 
servatives, some for the Liberals, as their opinions or feelings 
might direct, just as the grocers, and lawyers, and plumbers have 
voted, and nobody has asked them for any contributions for elee- 
tion expenses which have not been asked of other persons of mo- 
derate or small incomes, and none of them have felt any more diffi- 
culty in refusing such contributions than any other person of similar 
means would feel. The result is that Mr. Gladstone, having no 
more “claims” to satisfy, can now give his undivided attention 
to the questions on which be fought and won the battle at the 
polls. 

Foremost among these is the Turkish question. One of the 
most momentous steps taken by the Beaconstield Ministry was 
the committal of England to the defence of ‘Turkey in Asia, where 
her frontier is conterminous with that of Russia for a very great 
distance, and where Turkey could only be defended against ag- 
gression by a very large land foree. Under this committal, there- 
fore, England was in daily danger of finding herself involved in 
hostilities with Russia through a quarrel raised by Turkey. — It 
is true that the convention provided that Turkey was only to be 
defended on condition that she instituted internal reforms: but it 


| fixed no time for the fulfilment of this condition, and the Beacons- 
field government has for two years accepted professions of a desire 


' the sole remedy for these erying evils. 


to reform, if possible, as a sufficient execution of the contract. 

In the meantime the Turkish Empire is rapidly going to pieces. 
The provinces are so far ruived that nearly all return from the taxes 
has ceased, and every department of the Government at Constanti- 
nople—even thé Sultan’s household service—is paralyzed by want of 
funds. The butchers who supply the palace with mutton, which is 
the chief meat of the inmates, have struck because their bills are 
unpaid. The army is disbanding, because neither men nor officers 
are paid or fed. The adulterated silver coins have been declared 
receivable for taxes und debts only at their real value. The re- 
maining provinces of the empire, both in Europe and Asia, are in a 
state of all but complete avarehy, owing to the disappearance of 
even the venal and scanty police force which used to convoy tra- 
vellers and, in grave cases, go in pursuit of highway robbers. The 
Beaconsticld Ministry were compelled by the accounts they had 
given at home of the condition and prospects of the Turkish Empire 
to confine themselves to remonstrating gently with the Sultan, as 
They dared not tell the 
publie that their remonstrances would probably not produce any 
effect, and that Turkey was not reformable, because this would be 
an implied condemnation ef the Anglo- Turkish Convention. They 
therefore kept at Constantinople as absolutely necessary to their 
safety an ambassador who believed in the Turks, and sent home 
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good accounts of them, although the Sultan snubbed him unmer- 
cifully and made no secret of his contempt for the English influence. 
A change in the attitude of the Beaconsfield Ministry towards the 
Turk was, therefore, almost impossible. 

Mr. Gladstone has taken the matter up immediately. He had 
hardly finished the organization of his Cabinet when Sir Henry 
Layard was recalled or superseded, and Mr. Goschen sent out as a 
special ambassador, to initiate a new policy in the relations of Eng- 
land to the Turkish Empire, and his departure was accompanied, 
it is said—though this is doubtful—by a note to the Powers asking 
for or suggesting some kind of combined action in bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the Porte to compel it to execute its part of the 
Treaty of Berlin. To this proposal Russia is said to have already 
acceded. 
managed for three years to evade, by pretences and subterfuges of 
the shallowest and pettiest kind, compliance with the clause which 
suggested a new iine of frontier between her and Greece, and to 
surrender a strip of territory which the Treaty gave to Montene- 
gro. She has done so in full reliance on continued exemption 
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every evil from which the Christians have suffered, except exposure 
And then capital, which is now seeking new fields 
with a fieree greed, by which nearly every government in Europe is 
consciously or unconsciously influenced, has fixed its eye on the 
magnificent region known as Asia Minor, and found it full to over- 
flowing of materials for handsome returns, and which nothing pre- 
vents it from getting at except insecurity and arbitrary and oppres- 
taxation. In facet, very much the same kind of pressure is 
beginning to bear on the Turks which our Western adventurers 
bring to bear on the Indians in their reservations. The money 


to massicre. 


| markets in London and Paris, now that they will not lend the Sul- 


The necessity for it is shown by the fact that Turkey has | 


from anything like combined coercive action on the part of the | 


Powers, and on the necessity of forbearance towards her, of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry. 

That Mr. Goschen, or any other financier, can do anything 
towards restoring Turkish finances is utterly improbable. Indeed, 
it is not likely that he has gone to Constantinople with any such 
expectation. The finances cannot be restored without a complete 
reform in the administration, and this cannot be effected through 
Turkish hands. What he will probably do is, make an exposé of 
the situation in Which everybody will piace confidence, and which 
will justify still more energetic measures on the part of the Minis- 
try. That this action will not be directed towards the aggrandize- 
ment of Austria on the ruins of the Ottoman Power, any more than 
towards the aggrandizement of Russia, has also already been made 
plain by explanations with the Austrian Government. In fact the 
Gladstone Ministry has already in the course of three weeks taken 
important steps towards preparing for the solution of the Eastern 
problem in the manner Mr. Gladstone has advocated ever since the 
Bulgarian massacres in 1876—by the substitution for the Turks of 
the Christian races who have lived under them so long, as the ruling 
power of the Balkan Peninsula. They have already secured Bul- 
garia and Servia; they have all but secured Remelia. With 
Macedonia they would form a confederation which, if it had the 
support of any one European Power, hardly any combination of the 
others would venture to attack or meddle with, and which would 
effectually put an end to the Russian dream of a capital on the 
Bosphorus. The fate of Constantinople, it is true, would still have 
to be determined, and there is little likelihood that the Powers will 
consent to its passing into the hands of a state of any magnitude. 
The Greeks claim it as theirs by inheritance, but the Slavs would 
never submit to their peaceable possession of it, and in the hands 
of either it would probably continue to be a bone of contention; so 
that the proposal to make it a free city under European protection 
is probably the one most likely to be adopted. This would, of 
course, involve the removal of the Sultan and most of the Turks 
into Asia Minor. Even five years ago this seemed a promising 
solution of the difficulties which Turkey makes for Europe. But 


defects of Turkish administration, and ef the moral and mental 
condition of the Turkish governing class, and the increased sense 
of responsibility for the state of the population under their rule, 
which has been created in Christendom by the war, have greatly 
changed its aspect. Nobody is now ready, as many were in 1877, 
to let the Turks do as they please in Asia any more than Europe, 
even if in Asia they are in a majority. The Sultan cannot be al- 
lowed to transfer himself and bis harem to Brusa and con- 
tinue there the régime which has broken down in Constan- 
tinople. The Armenians are erying for deliverance with even 


stronger claims on European sympathy than the Bulgarians had 
7 
The Mussulman population, too, is groaning under almost 


in 1876. 
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tan any more money, are beginning te insist with the subtle, silent, 
but always in the end overwhelming, persistence which the owners 
of unemployed capital know so well how to exert, that he must, at 
least, give then a chance at his mines and minerals, and wheat- 
fields and olive-yards and vineyards, and must let them carry their 
own police with them and fix their own taxation. From this the 
Ottomans are probably in greater danger at this moment than they 
have ever been from the armies of the Czar. 
THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 
Sr. Louis, May 8, 1880. 

ew anti-third-term meeting held in this city upon Thursday was, as a 

national mass convention, a failure. It was called without consulta- 
tion with anti-third-term Republicans in other States, without due delibe- 
ration among the opponents of the third term here, and without even the 
concurrence of many of them. The appellation of ‘‘ mass convention,” 
and the consequent misconception of the nature and scope of the meet- 
ing, were a result of the same impulsive, ill-advised management. 

As a conference of men representing the deep and widely-spread sen- 
timent against a third term for Gen. Grant, and as the basis of an organized 
and concerted movement to defeat him if nominated, the meeting was, 
however, a success. Having been called, it was felt that it should not be 
allowed to fail, and that it afforded an opportunity forthe general confer- 
ence of which there was need. Accordingly, there were present actual visit- 
ing delegations, representing an earnest and more or less organized oppo- 
sition to the nomination of the ex-President, from New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ilinois, Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, and Kentucky, besides a delegation by proxy 
from Rhode Island, and several individuals from New York, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, who were in town upon other business. Three 
of the latter were negro clergymen, one of them a doctor of divinity in at- 
tendance upon the Methodist Conference; and they indicated that the desire 
of the negroes of those States for Gen. Grant was by no means so general and 
overwhelming as has been alleged. The majority of these delegates were 
either lawyers or editors, and the proceedings, which were very orderly 
and dignified, were generously applauded by an audience of about eight 
hundred persons; the expectations of a bear-garden show over the names 
of other candidates being disappointed through the earnestness and good 
sense of those who, meeting to do a particular thing, avoided undertaking 
todo anything else. The treatment of the meeting by the Western press 
has been respectful. The local papers and those of Chicago and Cincin- 
nati gave full accounts of the meeting, and although one or two papers pro- 
nounced it a fizzle, they did so at the end of an account of several columns. 
Altogether, the effect upon the Grant boomsters hereabouts, heightened 
by the fact that the temporary chairman was an instructed Grant dele- 
gate, and by the sympathetic letters of large numbers of prominent men 


| in the East, appears to have been satisfactorily depressing. 
the more intimate knowledge which has since been acquired of the 


The failure of the meeting to confine itself to the objections to a 
third term per se, and the emphasis which was laid both in the speeches 
and resolutions upon the fact that the third-term candidate is to be held 
morally responsible for the scandals which disgraced his previous terms, 
and that therefore he should not be entrusted with a third ; and its refu- 
sal to believe that the contact of Gen. Grant with the dukes and princes, 
and the influence upon him—at the age of fifty-six—of the Old World 
splendors, afforded any guarantee against the recurrence of similar scan- 
dals, oragainst the supremacy of the old advisers, are also disappointing to 
As a matter of fact, the resolutions find in the character 
*. and a resolu- 


these gentry. 
of Gen. Grant’s present supporters ‘‘a renewed menace 
tion proposing a constitutional amendment limiting the Presidential 
term to six years was not only not reported but barely considered in the 
committee. The feeling appeared to be that while possible conditions 
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might at some time make a third term desirable for somebody, at this 
time neither the civil record of the candidate, his surroundings, nor the 
actual or probable condition of the country would justify it. This was 
all coupled, moreover, with a sincere respect for Gen. Grant personally, 
an appreciation of his great services, and of surprise that he had stooped 
to what could be considered as undignified electioneering junketings. 

Conversation with the delegates discovered a strong undercurrent of 
feeling hostile to Mr. Blaine, which was suppressed from the conviction 
that its expression would be inexpedient. In the West, at least, Mr. 
Blaine is unquestionably now regarded as the rallying-point for the peo- 
ple in the struggle against the ‘‘ bosses.” Whatever misgivings some 
of his supporters may feel, they are dropped by common consent 
until the delegates to Chicago are selected. His success seems to be 
the highest good. This is especially true in Illinois. At Chicago, the 
other day, a remark of mine in the Blaine headquarters, that ‘it was 
a pity they had not a leader whose record was neither sullied nor 
empty,” nearly caused my summary ejectment. But indignation sub- 
sided quickly into pity, and after I had added that Mr. Blaine would lose 
10,000 votes in New York, I was treated very much as a harmless lunatic: 
though, as if my enthusiasm might still be worth having, the gentle- 
man in charge cried out, summarizing the situation: ‘* But, my God! 
with no organization, and John Logan putting in his best work, ain't we 
making a glorious fight?”’ The objections to Mr. Blaine which prevail 
with you, find only a faint echo in the West. In the numerous doeu- 
ments, for instance, circulated in Chicago to show why Grant delegates 
should be selected for the State Convention, and why Blaine delegates 
should not, there has been no intimation whatever that Mr. Blaine was a 
superlative demagogue, that no man could designate what permanent 
services he bas rendered, or that his political life and works were not 
wholly above suspicion. For this reason, accordingly, and because the 
terms of the call did not permit it, the St. Louis meeting made no re- 
ference to Mr. Blaine, unless the demand for a candidate without a stain 
be so construed, 

The important result of the meeting is the provision for a national 
committee of one hundred, which is instructed in the event of Grant’s 
nomination to meet in New York and to act. Only a fourth of this com- 
mittee was selected, but it promises, when completed, to be a body of very 
great weight. It is to be made up from the close States in about this 
proportion: New York, 15 members; Ohio, 12; Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Illinois, 10 each; Massachusetts, 7 
Michigan, 4 each; and so on, but with sole regard to making it a body 


: Missouri, 5: Connecticut and 


which will command public confidence. To act of course means to put a 
third candidate in the field, either directly or through the medium of a 
national convention; and it is so understood, It is this result which 
makes the St. Louis meeting a success. While it did not accomplish 
much that was, foolishly perhaps, expected of it, it has settled that in 
the event of Grant’s nomination there will be a third candidate, and it has 
provided the means for selecting him. 

Whether the means so provided are likely to be used, appears more and 
more improbable; but should the Committee of One Hundred be called 
upon to act, and decide to act directly, the St. Louis meeting would 
stand in some such relation to the system of national conventions, which 
has become so highly organized as to need superseding, as the first na- 
tional convention held to the system of Congressional caucuses: it would 
foreshadow a change in the method of selecting Presidential candidates. 





THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 


Lonpox, Thursday, April 29, 1880. 

HE conditions under which these letters are written have been during 
the past fortnight unfavorable to correspondence. Before they could 
reach you or your readers speculations would be converted into facts, and 
the facts themselves would have become obsolete so far as their interest 
on your side of the water isconcerned. To-day, however, affords a rest- 
ing-place. The Ministry is formed completely as regards the Cabinet, 
and most of the important appointments lying outside the Cabinet; and 
to day also the two Houses of Parhament meet for the first time. The 
new Ministers will not be there. Their seats are already vacated by their 
acceptance of office under the Crown. The only exceptions are in the 
case of Ministers who do not technically hold office under the Crown. 
The Secretaries of the Treasury and the Secretary of the Admiralty, the 
Under-Secretaries of State for the five departments—Home, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Colonies, War, and Trade—and the Secretaries of the Board of 


Trade and the Local Government Board have not to appeal to their con- 
stituents for re-election. Though to all intents and purposes Ministers 
like the rest, and often of higher political mark than such heads of de- 
partments as do not sit in the Cabinet, they are theoretically the servants 
not of the sovereign but of the principal Secretaries of State or of the 
Boards to which they are attached. They do not, therefore, hold offices 
of honor and profit under the Crown, and the suspicious constitutional 
rule which makes the service of the Crown a disqualification for a seat in 
Parliament, unless especially sanctioned by the Minister's re-election, 
does not apply to them. 
elections will be over. 


By the time this letter reaches you the re- 
Parliament, after its members have been sworn 
and the new writs have been moved for—that is, in the course of two or 
three days—will adjourn until the Ministers of the Crown can meet it. 
In about three weeks hence everything will be ready for such business as 
the advanced period of the Parliamentary year and the necessarily im- 
perfect condition of ministerial preparations will allow for. Necessary 
business wiil be transacted, but little else will be done, and there will 
probably be an early adjournment. 

The two great topics of public interest have been Mr. Gladstone's 
return to power as Prime Minister and leader of the Liberal party, and 
the political complexion of the Ministry which he has formed. As to the 
former there was no choice. The majority in the House of Commons is 
his majority, and no one else could wield it. One element in a minister's 
favor in the House of Commons is the sense that the country is behind 
him, and that it watches jealously cabals and cliques which might array 
themselves against him. This feeling, and the reality which it expressed, 
were the sources of Mr. Gladstone’s authority during the first four years 
of his former administration. The lines in which 
Lord Talbot in Shakspere’s ‘* Henry V1.” (if the eritics will allow us to call 
the play Shakspere’s) paints the sourees of his real strength, might, with 
a little modification, be used by Mr. Gladstone of himself. When the 
country grew tired of him, or disappointed in him, or indifferent to poli- 


ile was absolute 


tics, his hold over his majority completely ceased. It began to melt 
away, to split into half-hostile groups, and generally to show sigus of 
disintegration. Mr. Gladstone has no power of managing men by the 
arts of persuasion or by those nameless personal influences in whieh Lord 
Palmerston was, and Lord Beaconsfield is, an adept. He can command 
a force already disciplined and lead it to great enterprises, but he can- 
not conjure away disaffection by wheedling words and flattering personal 
attentions, The Liberal majority of 1880, like the smaller majority of 
ISGS. was returned to support him, and it certainly would not acknow- 
ledge for many months any other leader, Mr. Gladstone, sitting below 
the gangway or on the fourth bench behind ministers, could not lend his 
majority to Lord Hartington. It would serve him, but it would not con- 
sent to transfer its service. The experiment was doomed to failure, and was 
There would have been a break-down early next 
year at the latest; and Mr. Gladstone, if he had remained aloof now, 
would have been ealled in then, after discredit had been incurred and 


wisely not attempted 


jealousies and recriminations had been promoted. It is useless to discuss 
the personal questions involved in Mr. Gladstone’s return to the Premier- 
ship, and the relegation of Lord Granville and Lord Hartington to lower 
posts than those which they had been led by Mr. Gladstone himself? to 
expect, and to which they had a sort of title. Their claim was good as 
against Mr. Gladstone, but not good as against facts which mastered 
equally Mr. Gladstone and them. It is to their credit that they were 
among the first to see the actual state of things, and to bring Mr. Glad- 
stone to the practical acknowledgment of it by the strong pressure which 
they put upon him and the urgent representations which they addressed 
tohim. It was through them that the Queen learned decisively that no 
other Minister than Mr. Gladstone was possible, and that after some 
slight signs of displeasure, which they intercepted in receiving, she be- 
came prepared when Mr. Gladstone went down to Windsor last Saturday 
to meet him not only with a frank acceptance of the inevitable, but with 
a personal cordiality more than enough to efface the recollection of some 
previous slights. The visit of the Prince of Wales to Harley Street was 
no doubt intended to be a conspicuous manifestation in the same sense, 


| and to indicate that Marlborough House would not be to the Queen’s 


Government what Carlton House was in the days 0° another Prince of 
Wales, or what the Palais Royal has been to the Tuileries under more 
than one French dynasty 

Mr. Gladstone's Ministry differs as regards its personal elements from 
any Cabinet which Lord Granville or Lord Hartington would have 


formed: and it differs in a manner which, although perfectly natural 


e, has yet surprised a good many not very observant or 


and inevitabl 
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bureaucratic in its 
have 


vy thoughtful people. It is more aristocratic and 


sition than a Granville-Hartington administration would 


pe 
ed. It has aslighter infusion of new blood, it less perfectly repre- 
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sents the various sections of the Liberal party. It is made up, with one 
exception, of old Whigs and ex-officials, and the necessity of making that 
exception was only recognized by Mr. Gladstone after negotiations and 


f the 


a ministerial crisis within a 


deliberations which delayed for a couple of days the completion 
Cabinet, and at one time seemed to threaten 
That the difficulty was overcome is mainly due to the 
Mr. Chamberlain is his 


ministerial crisis 
patriotism and self-demal of Sir Charles Dilke. 
nominee in the Cabinet, and through him he will probably be able to 
exercise an influence in it as great as if he were himself one of its mem- 
bers. Mr. Chamberlain is not a man of the parliamentary standing and 
ability of Sir Charles Diike, he has not the intellectual eminence and 


force of Mr. Fawcett, but he will represent in the Cabinet that provincial 


Nation. 


Liberal opinion, that knowledge of municipal organization, that aequ tin | 


tance with the life and feeling of big towns, that average middle-class 
commercial sentiment, of which a Cabinet ought to have the means of 
informing itself at first hand. Thoagh in business, neither Mr. Bright 
nor Mr. Forster has ever concerned himself much with business, they 
have always been professional politicians. Their radicalism is of that 
historic type which has little in common with the new radicalism of 
which Mr. Chamberlain is a representative. 
sorbed in officialism; and their middle-class associations do not sur- 
vive that adoption into aristocratic and courtly circles which welcomes 
the plebeian minister. It is, therefore, necessary that every Liberal 
Cabinet should contain a new Radical, fresh from the country, and from 
below the gangway, and not be content with its spoiled or used-up old 
ones. Mr. Chamberlain plays this part in Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
It is probable that if Lord Hartington or Lord Granville had formed a 
ministry, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Fawcett would have been included as 
well as Mr. Chamberlain. As it is, they receive important posts outside. 
The two Whig noblemen would have been bound to show that they were 
not oligarchie or exclusive. Prudence requires Mr. Gladstone to make it 
clear that he has no quarrel with the aristocracy or with what are called 
Ile conducts his radical operations behind a 
From Lord Hartington 


the governing classes, 
masked battery of Whig peers and sober officials. 


and Lord Granville we should have had less liberal measures from an 
ostensibly more liberal government. From Mr. Gladstone we shall have 
mor. liberal measures from an ostensibly less liberal government. Radi- 
cal reforms. with Whig reformers to vouch for their safety—this is the 
combination which Mr, Gladstone has sagaciously effected. + +4 


THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 
Leipzia, April 16. 

T WENTY lectures per year for five years, reprinted in fifteen newspa- 

pers and filling eight books, one of which has reached a sixteenth edi- 
tion, is the record upon which Mr. Cook retires as the oracle of Protest- 
antism in New England. His unique prominence and the absolute and 
unqualified assurance with which his opinions and sentiments upon every 
great open question that interests the contemporary world have been 
urged upon public notice, will, I trust, justify equal frankness on the part 
of a student of science and a member of the same denominational church 
to which Mr. Cook belongs, in attempting a brief review of his work. 

In the first place, it is neither slight nor insincere praise to say that 
in the réle of a people’s university, teaching certain popular aspects of 
science, he has more than made up in range of topics what was lacking 
in depth, accuracy, or thoroughness. The problem how to gather facts 
and opinions from a convenient library of authorities, and how to trans- 
mit them to those who have no time, taste, or training to read for them- 
selves, in a portable and forcible way, and all in the least possible time, 
has seldom been better solved, indicating that Boston culture, however 
pervasive it has been in other respects, had left a gap here which it may re- 
quire nothing less than a permanent lectureship to fill. This, however, is 
the least of Mr. Cook’s merits. Long after his stalwart pedagogic method 
and his imposing and sensational foible of ‘‘ science ” are forgotten, he will 
be remembered for his vigorous protests against the deadening tyranny of 
publie opinion—political, social, and even religious—which, in so many 
ways and directions, narrows and impoverishes intellectual and moral 
lifein our country. In many “ preludes,” and often in his talks on here- 
dity, conscience, ete., he has enforced an ethical common sense against 
inveterate prejudices, and sometimes even against the vested interests 


4 . . 
which support his own platform, to which those who know his nearest 


Moreover, it has been ab- | 
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surroundings must yield a certain respect, even when he is most mista- 
ken. Fewean longer doubt that he is honest and sincere, and from the 
tedious qualifications with which critics often modify their blame, and 
even his best friends temper their praise, it is apparent that, despite the 
wholesale condemnation of public and social morals in America one is 
now too often compelled to hear abroad, we have not yet lost our relish 
for the flavor of conviction, and that even in Boston men ean still dis- 
criminate, though they be brought into the closest and strongest con- 
trast, between the cause of conscience and that of taste, and cleave to the 
former. 

On the other hand, we cannot feel that Mr. Cook’s influence has been 
This, so far as I have gathered, is the 
Whether or not 
Christianity is mainly rooted in the Gemiifh, as is so often said here, the 


wholly salutary to the Church. 
great fear of his well-wishers on this side the Atlantic. 
preacher must constantly appeal to this. He must edify, console, encou- 
rage, teach peacefulness, contentment, humility, and even self sacrifice. 
To concentrete and apply, or more often, in our busy country, to supply 
the place of, the best social influences that are active in the purest exam- 


ples of friendship, seems to me not the least of its ‘‘ homiletic functions.” 


| This is one of the highest of all arts, and many German clergymen 


} Church has absolutely nothing but a few ‘old bottles 





attempt only to live and work thus in the hearts of their people. Again, 
there was never such a wide and rapidly-opening field for distinctively 
religious scholarship as now. The comparative study of religions, Semi- 
tism in politics and literature, the history of the first Christian centuries, 
oriental antiquities; or, again, the nature of conversion, inspiration, sin, 
Christ, and the Church, for the rehabilitation and remotivation of which 
in and for the modern consciousness there is now so much excellent and 
unutilized material—all these, with the exception of the too-often ignored 
or suspected advances made by Schleiermacher, remain too nearly as the 
vigorous but crass thought of Luther and Calvin left them. Thirdly, 
there is sometimes, all Christians admit, want of candor and even of 
courage in the pulpit. There is fanaticism, place-seeking, hypocrisy, 
and unchristian living. These, observed by outsiders in church mem- 
bers, as a late number of the Go/den Rule truly urges, are, far more than 
science or Tiibingen, the causes of populir scepticism. All of these 
real dangers Mr. Cook has scarcely touched. The many younger sermon- 
izers who take their tone from him are more devoted to playing ‘‘ strategic 
points,” and to trying an aggressive hand on the scientists with some new 
coup of their great protagonist, than to reforming the abuses and elevat- 
ing the members of their own churches. Mr. Cook has contributed no 
new method or motive for sweetening the life and temper, for satisfying 
those deep personal needs on which religion is grounded; he has contri- 
buted nothing to the scholarship or doctrinal development of the Chureh 
when he might have done much, and has done nothing to reform abuses 
or ameliorate the severities of dogma. He is apparently a Colvinist, and 
sanctions Mr. Moody’s methods. He is the very opposite of a reformer 
of the Church from within, for he has encouraged a spirit of self-com- 
placency while preaching a new crusade against science, in which the 
to gain and every- 
thing to lose. Weare convinced that he has deeply and seriously in- 
jured the cause he has so honestly striven to défend. 

As Mr. Cook has, despite the careful exhibition of every visitor of the 
least distinction upon his platform, gradually lost whatever hold he had 
upon the most thoughtful and cultivated part of the community, the 
character of bis agitation has in many respects degenerated, and his last 
words were a painfully and confusingly qualified defence of certain 
**facts” of spiritualism. If a conch-shell, slipping through the solid 
wooden bottom of a chair, proves that the risen Jesus passed through 
closed doors, and the materialization of hands demonstrates the reality 
of the fingers that wrote upon Belshazzar’s walls, as Mr. Cook intimates, 
what security have we for the incarnation, the miracle of pentecostal 
tongues, ‘‘the power of the resurrection,” etc., save the shifting limits 
of Mr. Cook’s credulity? So, too, if we ever have tangible laboratory 
proofs of immortality, it may possibly ‘‘ blow materialism to the moons 
of Jupiter” (an ism, by the way, discarded by all but avery few metaphy- 
sical scientists long before Mr. Cook revived it), but it will alsc confound 
the Church still more, for the most vulgar man of science will be raised 
almost to the same plane with Him who wrought many mighty works, and 
who came to bring life and immortality to light; and it would give to 
spiritualists, who have done far more harm to the Church than material- 
ism, great prestige within it. Modern spiritism is the refined quintes- 
sence of the superstition of ages, compared with which the historic period 
is but a day. If there have been centuries of enlightenment and civili- 
zation it is because this darkness has here and there cleared up for a 
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centuries as Cabalism, 
hierarchies of spirit 


lt settled again in the first Christian 
Emanutionism, and Neo-Platonism, their 
hosts, Romanizing the Church, strangling natural and medical science 
in the third and fourth centuries, and later bringing darkness, plagues, 
moral corruption, Paracelsianism, ete., from which we are now strug- 


space. 


with 


gling to emerge. It has always been the common enemy of the 
Church and science, both of which Mr. Cook now challenges to accept 
‘‘its fundamental facts.” Give me an eternal sleep far rather than the 
vulgarly gaudy spirit-life revealed in the Bauner of Light, which has 
been designated here as “ the most dismally superstitious of all modern 
prints.” This, too, is the sentiment, so far as I can learn, of every au- 
thority in the German Church without exception. 

Secondly, no scientific field is so beset with danger even for its criti- 
cal specialist as biology, because its conditions are so litle under experi- 
mental control, and because, especially in the lower forms of life, change 
seems the only law, and facts may be brought to support every conceiv- 
Schelling’s and then Oken’s fanciful philosophy of nature, 
and Stahl’s pan-psychicism, are now represented in direct lineage by 
Hartmann’s all-pervading ‘* Unconscious” and Haeckel’s ‘cell soul.” 
It is proverbial among the best scientific men here that studies in gene 
ral biology tend to make even the best and most empirical investigators 
speculative, fantastic, and transcendental. Hence the reaction against 
evolution here, which is coming to be considered more as a broad and 
easily fitting religious faith than asa specific scientific principle. That 
Mr. Cook, who is so utterly undiscriminating and uncritical that he 
quotes Fichte, the mystic Fechner, who years ago in bis prime wrote a 
book on ‘The Comparative Anatomy of Angels,’ and Weber, all of whom 
were about eighty before they became spiritists, as if they were equal au- 
thorities with Professor Ludwig, and who began with speculative ** bio- 
logy,” should end with a defence of spiritualistic ‘ facts,” is more sad 
than it is surprising. These three names, with that of Ulrici, who, know- 
ing nothing of experimental science, simply urged that spirit-phenomena 
should be investigated, and now publicly discards the supernatural theo- 
ry, and expressed regret to the writer that he had not known more of the 
baleful results of spiritism in America before writing; with that of the 
volatile Z6llner, whom two eminent professors of nervous diseases here 
pronounce insane, as others of his nearest relatives have been, in whose 
lecture-room I found six hearers while Wundt, whose influence among 
students here Mr. Cook says is less than Zél!ner’s, lectured Jast semester 
in one course to three hundred, whose credulity is boundless and whose 
spiritism is of the most vulgar type; with Scheibner, who has written 
little on this or any subject, and of whom I can find no one who knows 
anything—are the only names among nearly four thousand German 
docenis and professors of whom Mr. Cook speaks as ** German science.” 
Nor is this the worst. Some months ago I chanced to visit a small club 
of students here in a beer-house. A young medical student, apparently 
hardly out of his teens, read to about a dozen of his fellow-students a 
sophomoric and tediously long paper about odic and psychie force, which 
he afterwards printed. This pamphlet Mr. Cook exhibits towards the 
close of his last lecture ‘‘ as the freshest from Germany,” and intimates 
that the great question of the future lies between the theory therein pre- 
sented and that cf Zéllner and Crookes. This may serve to illustrate Mr. 
Cook’s discrimination in recommending the authorities which, in his lan- 
guage, ‘‘ anticipate the second birth of German science and its thorough 
Christianity.” 

The investigator of the phenomena of spiritism should have long ex- 
perience with all the subtle and generally unnoticed forms of nervous 
disease ; he should understand the physiology of the senses and the 
countless sources of their illusion; he should take pains to study up con- 
jurers’ tricks, all of which, save a few performed by their inventors who 
live off their secret, have now found their way into the market; he should 
be a physicist, especially an electrician and a physiologist, with the appa- 
ratus of these sciences at his disposal. The medium to be investigated 
must submit to every required condition, and complacently allow himself 
to be suspected of every trickery and deceit. He must consent, 1f need 
be, to be stripped for medical examination, to see if he has magnets 
thrust under his skin or instruments concealed elsewhere about his per- 
son; his clothing must be examined for secret pockets, and it, and even 
his boots and stockings, for sly devices for quick divestment, ete. He 
must come to the laboratory, and perhaps suffer other indignities and 
even pain. So far no medium but Hansen has done this, and the resu!t 
as I described in a late letter to the Na‘ion, is a fatal blow to ev 
supernatural notion of trance or “influence.” 

Again, if mediums were willing, science is hardly ready yet. 


able theory. 


Truly 


Nation. 
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scientific men are interested solely and only in questions which admit of 
some definite and certain solution. Their first question when asked to 
contemplate a new theme is whether the technical methods at their dis- 
posal are so developed, and knowledge from other men’s labors ripened to 
such a point, that positive and conclusive results may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Spiritual phenomena are so capricious, uncontrollable, and com- 
plex that, despite the popular and social interest they excite, science 
must choose for the present the attitude of ignorance until it can fully 
and finally master the subject. 

Mr. Cook’s mind, temper, and work are at every point exactly con- 
trasted and opposed to that of a man « The former riots ina 
world of hypothesis and second hand facts, crammed to the point of con- 


f sx ience. 


fusion and mental indigestion, while science always insists on an indepen- 
dent look at the facts, and ventures only late and tentatively upon expla- 
nations. Mr, Cook shows well-known traces of a past neurological crisis 
in the tendency to strengthen his most questioned statements by assert- 
ing ‘‘absolute certainty,” “the whole 
scientifie world,” ‘‘answering the materialism of ages by this single 
fact,” ete. The best scientific minds courageously shun miscellaneous- 
ness, ignore side-issues and the ‘ general knowledge” so lauded by half- 
culture, and work a patient lifetime in their single chosen field, content 
if they are able to contribute by reliable monographie work something, 
small though it be, to the sum of the world’s knowledge. Mr. Cook con- 
tributes nothing whatever, but has done much to widen the dead-level of 
half-culture, make it confident, suspicious, intolerant of real authorities ; 
has greatly increased the intellectually socialistic consensus of incompe 
tence upon all scientifie questions within its ken; and has inspired I 
know not how many mediocre and undirected but religiously-trained 


** universal consent,” citing 


American students here with the spirit of heterogeneousness, who wander 
from one subject, lecture-room, university, and country to another, with 
no other plan than that of some time, fromthe platform, pulpit, or inthe 
press, adjudicating on high ** philosophical * grounds between science and 
religion, palitics and socialism, ete. A man of science is often the very 
first to correct his own errors; Mr. Cook ascribes to Schopenhauer, Lotze, 
M. D. Conway, and I know not at this distance how many others, 
opinions the exact opposite of those they have always labored to ineul- 
cate, and allows them to circulate uncorrected through the ** more than 
five hundred tiousand ” printed copies of his lectures, despite the most 
prompt and urgent correction and protest. 

Even before Mr. Cook the Church in New England, while gaining in 
numbers and wealth, had lost its old leadership in the intellectual 
world, while Unitarianism was slowly disintegrating. The time was in 
many other respects opportune for drawing stricter lines and fora gene 
He has appeared, and the reaction has 
, the surpr'sing 


ral reaction under a ‘* boss,” 
come, showing, like great revivals, like the Crusades, ete 
strength and, at the same time, the surprising weakness of the Chureh, 
Let us take warning from history, and reflect, before Mr. Cook returns, 
harms those 


} 


upon the issues of every such movement, which now most 
whom it most atfeets—viz., young clergymen—and can be only disastrous 
to the Church in the end. 


Correspondence. 


SERVETUs AND HARVEY. 

To tHe Epiror or Tae Nation: 
Sir: Your correspondent ‘‘ H ,” in discussing the claims of Harvey as 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, enumerates all his rivals, 
even including Shakspere and Fra Paolo. As he thus does not confine 
the list to men of science, he might further have included another popu- 
lar writer—Rabelais. In Panurge’s well-known discourse on the advan- 
tages of debt, an illustration is drawn from the mutual good offices of the 
various organs of the body, the blood being the circulating medium, 
which, after its manufacture by the digestive apparatus, is conveyed to 
the heart, “ 
tilie et enflambe tellement que, par le ventricule dextre, le met a perfec- 
tion, et par les venes lenuoye a tous les membres. Par le ventricule 
m Je dict spirituel, et lenuoye a tous 


lequel par ses mouemens diastolicques et systolicques, le sub- 


cuausche i] le faict tant subtil que « 
les membres par les arteres, pour laultre sang des venes eschauffer et 
Le poulmon ne cesse, auecques ses lobes et souffletz, le refrai- 
j cen départ le meilleur, 


esuenter. 


chir. En reecongnoissance de ce bien, le cueur luy 


is studied medicine at Montpellier, 








and Ww thoroughly familiar with the science of his day. The above 


uotation, therefore, doubtless reflects the advanced views of his time, 


The Nation. 


nd is interesting as showing, by its crude speculations, how the know- | 


ledge of the cirenlation gradually advanced until Harvey reduced it to a 
demonstrable fact, and furnished, on a scientifie basis, an explanation of 
its details for which his predecessors had blindly groped. 

As the 


ismi Restitutio,’ Servetus certainly had the benefit of the speculations of 


*Pantagruel’ was published some time before the ‘ Christian- 


Rabelais. Yours respectfully, L. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 1880 


WILL A THIRD CANDIDATE BE NEEDED ? 
To tae Eprror or Tae Nation : 

Sir: It is a most noticeable fact that all the Democratic Machine men 
are anxious that the Republicans should nominate Grant, and all the 
Republican Machine men are equally eager to see the Democrats fix on 
Tilden. 
ing to see the other select a candidate offering any attractions to oppo- 
nents disgusted with the selection made on their own side. 

And if this position of affairs should really come to pass, and the 
nominees should be respectively Grant and Tilden, what course is open to 


The motive seems to be sufficiently obvious, neither party desir- 


intelligent and independent voters of all political opinions ? 
candidate must evidently be put in nomination. And if this course is once 
decided on, for the Machine men to deliver homilies on the ‘‘absurdity 
of throwing one’s vote away ” will be perfectly idle. It would be well 
for both political parties to bear in mind that there are large numbers of 
voters who are heartily tired of them both, who will vote for a satisfac- 
tory candidate offered by e*ther, and, in the absence of such opportunity, 
will themselves offer a third man, and that this intention is not a threat 
but a purpose. mC. 
May 5. 


THE SPECIFIC ARGUMENT AGAINST A THIRD TERM. 
To Tue Eprror or Tue Nation * 

Sir: No one can have failed to observe that while the popular instinet 
of the country is adverse toathird Presidential term for anybody, there is 
a class of educated and independent men—chiefly of the younger genera- 


A third | 


exercised in political thinking and political duties. It is always difficult 

to keep them up to this standard, and this is the reason why ‘‘ machines ” 
and ‘‘ rings” and Tammany Halls so often supplant self-government in 
our midst. It is always pleasant for the business man, who is not an 
office seeker, to think that things are going on very well at the City Hall, 
or the State-House, or in Washington, and that he needn’t trouble him- 
self about public affairs. If we could be sure that they always would go 
on well—that the good President of to-day, serving his third term or his 
‘*indefinite period,” would always be good and would be succeeded by 
another good man for another indefinite period —there would be some sort 
of excuse for a system which should enable the average citizen to slough 
off his political responsibility and give his whole attention to his money- 
bags or other favorite allurement. Yet in this extreme and impossible 
case I should regard it as most undesirable that the people should fall 
into the habit of depending upon anybody but themselves for the bless- 
ings of good government. In other words, I cannot allow that a succes- 
sion of good Presidents serving each for an indefinite period can ever bea 
valuable substitute for universal political education and training, which 
can only be obtained as other sorts of education and training are ac- 


quired, by constant exercise. ‘* It is needless to point out.”” says Profes- 


| sor Sheldon Amos, the latest commentator on the English constitution, 


**that one chief portion of the whole struggle of English constitutional his- 
tory has been to rest the fabric of the state upon fixed institutions as a 
substituie for the sandy foundation of personal character.” This remark 
is not less weighty in its application to the fabric of our own co:mon- 
wealth. 

[f anybody is prepared to maintain that third terms and “ indefinite 
periods ” of the Presidency (for you are right in classing third terms and 
indefinite periods together) would not tend to the relaxation and partial 
disuse of the political faculty among citizens, there is room for an argu- 
ment upon that point. All L insist upon here is that those who are op- 
posed to third terms per se believe that they would tend to such relaxa- 
tion and disuse, and that the tendeney would be bad and dangerous as 


substituting, in the case of a good President, the sandy foundation of 


tion--who hold that there is nothing harmful or deleterious in the idea of | 


a third term for a good President, although there is very much to be said 
against a third term for General Grant. They believe that the candidacy 
of General Grant for a third term should be debated and considered sub- 
stantially as though he had served only one term; that is, upon his merits 
as a statesman, without reference to the question whether his election to 
a third term would be opposed to national precedents or otherwise. Per- 


haps this respectable hody of opinion is as well phrased as it is possible to | 


put it in an editorial article in the Nation of May 6, thus: 


** Frankly, we do not think that a tendency to give third terms to en- 
lightened civilians who have proved their skill, efficiency, integrity, 
and judgment in their two previous terms, would of itself be a very 
alarming phenomenon. A popular desire to retain for an indefinite 
period the services in high office of a statesman who had given abundant 
evidence of his capacity and purity and zeal for the public good, would 
not be a bad sign in a democracy like ours. In fact, there is nothing of 
which our politics just now stands in greater need; so that we do not, on 
the whole, rate very highly, per se, the abstract dictum that nobody 
should be president of a republic for more than eight years.” 


; A : 
You go on to say that the most effective way of meeting the third- | 
| ed, the State and town governments, would remain untouched. 


termers is by showing that the very first time we are asked to make a 
change in the settled usage of the country it is in favor of a soldier who, 
placed in the Presidency in a burst of popular gratitude for military 
services, amazed and pained the country by the scandals and disorders of 
I think all will agree with you that this is the most 
effective way of ‘meeting the concrete case before us, as the whole of an 


his Administration. 


argument is greater than any of its parts, but I cannot agree with the 
view that a third term for a good President is a cesirable or even admis- 
sible proposition in a government whose continued existence depends upon 
the joint action of the whole body of citizens. 


instinct on the subject of third terms is right. At all events, 1 ask per- 


| of his party? 


I think that the popular | 


mission to state a few rezsons to show that it is bottomed upon something | 


better than mere prejudice. 
I lay down thf§ proposition as unassailable in the light of history or 
in the teachings of the masters of political science, that a republic can 


permanently endure only by keeping the great body and mass of citizens 


personal character in place of fixed institutions. Probably the reasons 
for opposition to a third term per se have not been, in the minds of all 
who entertain it, fully elaborated. The popular instinct holds a third 
term to be somehow an assault upon our system of government. And 
so, in fact, it is, in so far as it involves the release of the citizen, for 
longer or shorter periods, from attention to his political duties. Such 
furloughs are more dangerous than any eight years of administration we 
are likely to get in the ordinary way. 

All this does not prevent me from agreeing with you that the argu- 
ment against a third term per se does not, in the present instance, cover 
ground enough. LEX Non Scripra. 


New York, May 10, 1880. 


[A President would, of course, be nominated and elected for a 
third as well as for a first term, and we do not see why “ Lex” 
should expect discussion of political duties to cease when the can- 
didate had already served one, two, or three terms. In the case, 
we suppose, in which a President would be re-elected because he 
had given satisfaction, people would be induced to re-elect him by 
discussing the manner in which he had done his work, just as they 
were in the first instance induced to elect him by discussion of the 
manner in which he would be likely to do it. In addition to this, the 
sources from which most of a voter’s political education is now deriv- 
In- 
deed, as matters now stand the Presidential election does compara- 
tively little towards exercising him in *‘politieal duties or political 
thinking.” How much does he share in the selection of the candidate 
How much real political discussion is there during the 
canvass? Is it not notorious that the Presidential year is apt to be 
a year in which it is impossible to obtain the attention of either Con- 
gress or the country for any real consideration of grave political ques- 
tions? Weare far from underrating either the force or value of the 
popular hostility to a third term. We merely wish to point out that 
the tendency of popular sentiment is all in the direction of frequent 
changes of officers—in many cases to the great injury of the public 
business—and we hold that a counter tendency with regard to one 


office, even the highest, is not likely to run into an extreme or do 


any harm. Our correspondent’s position seems to us to have in 
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view an officer like the English premier, but unknown in the Ameri- 
can system, who has the power of initiating legislation, and is held 
responsible for the whole work of government both legislative and 
executive, and has, therefore, to go to the country with a policy 
embracing the whole of the national conceras. The work which 
the election of such an officer gives the voter’s mind in England 
comes here, or would come if the new Congress met promptly after 
election, from the election of members of Congress. The Presi- 
dential canvass ought to furnish that thorough discussion of the 
national interests for which ‘‘ Lex” looks to it; but the fact is, as we 
have tried to show elsewhere, the approach of the Presidential 
election seems to plunge politicians into dead silence about real 
public questions, and to fill the newspapers either with personal 
defamation or equally repulsive personal glorification of the candi- 
dates.— Ep. NATION. ] 





MR. BLAINE’S RECORD. 


To tne Epiror or THe Nation : 

Sir : Please, if it will not trespass too much on your time and space, 
summarize in your next issue the chief objections to Blaine as a Presi- 
dential candidate. Most Republicans here, and seemingly most Western 
Republicans, have forgotten the ‘‘ Mulligan Letters” and Blaine’s other 
questionable acts while Speaker of the House, or remember them so indis- 
tinctly that their good opinion of him is not lessened by the remembrance. 
Their memories are not likely to be refreshed by the Chicago Tribune 
or by any other Western paper of importance that I have seen. An 
authoritative summary by you of the reasons why Blaine should not be 
nominated would be a benefit not only to Independents like myself, but 
to numbers of honest but forgetful Republicans wha really wish to see a 
reputable man nominated and elected.—Very respectfully yours, 


Cuicago, May 3, 1880. 


[We cannot comply with this request better than by reprinting 
the following passages from “ The Week ” in the Nation of June 8, 
1876 (No. 571).—Epb. NATION. ] 


‘“‘The enquiry into Mr. Blaine’s transactions in the Northern 
Pacific and Little Rock and Fort Smith stoeks and bonds took a 
singular turn last week, in the appearance on the scene of a witness 
from Boston named Mulligan, who had, through his connection with 
Mr. Fisher, one of Mr. Blaine’s friends in that city, become cogni- 
zant of these transactions, or some of them. The witness’s testi- 
mony was not important on the first day; but on the second he 
appeared before the Committee and said Mr. Blaine had obtained 
from him a packet of fifteen of his (Blaine’s) letters, which con- 
tained important corroborative evidence, on a promise to return 
them, which promise he had, after vain pleadings with the witness 
not to produce them, broken, and retained the letters. Mulligan 
even alleged that Biaine had said that the production of the letters 
would ruin him and his wife and children, and threatened to com- 
mit suicide if they were produced before the Committee, and offered 
to get the witness a consulship. The ruin and suicide part of the 
story Blaine denied, but admitted the consulship part, as jocose, 
however ; he declared the letters were strictly private, but perfectly 
innocent and creditable, and had nothing to do with the matter 
under investigation, yet refused to produce them, though he agreed 
to let the Committee read them under pledge of secrecy. The 
Committee declined to examine them in this way, and Mr. Blaine 
then submitted them to two ‘eminent counsel,’ Messrs. Jeremiah 
Black and Matthew Carpenter, who, after deeply scrutinizing them, 
advised Blaine not to give thein up. 

“On this, Mr. Blaine, seeing that the letters must sooner or 
later come out, and knowing that Mulligan had made a memoran- 
dum of their contents, produced the letters in the House, and bad 
them read by the clerk, making a running explanation of their con- 
tents, declaring that he had been treated with gross unfairness by 
the Investigating Committee, that the chairman had suppressed a 
despatch from Josiah Caldwell exonerating him from all share in 
the $64,000 transaction with the Union Pacific, and making what 
he called an appeal from the Committee to 44,000,000 American 
people. This bold move took the Democrats completely by surprise, 
and they failed to take any notice of the fact that Mr. Blaine was 
not entitled to the floor at all, or that the motion he made to have 
the Judiciary Committee report the facts about the telegram was 
entirely out of order. Mr. Knott, the chairman, was obliged to ad- 


| their 


| subsequent speculation, was secured. 


Blaine’s resolution and to refer it to the Committee which it was 
intended to censure. The apparent success, however, which Mr. 
slaine won is, unless we are greatly mistaken, more than spoiled 
by the character of the letters he produced. Some of these re- 
late to business athiirs not having anything to do with the present 
investigation, but all of them show that as Speaker of the House 
he was deeply involved in railroads always in need of legislation, 
while one or two look more like direet corruption than anything 
else. It appears from one of the two letters dated October 4, L369, 
that in the March session of that vear (Mr. Blaine’s first term as 
Speaker) a bill renewing the land-grant to the State of Arkansas 
for the Little Rock road came up, and an attempt was made 


to saddle the bill with a fatal amendment not germane to its 
purpose. According to Mr. Blaine’s letter, ‘Root and the 
other members from Arkansas, who were doing their best for 


own bill, were in despair,’ and quite naturally, for, 
says Mr. Blaine, ‘it was well known,’ if the attempt had sue- 
ceeded, ‘the whole thing would have gone on the table (in the 
Senate) and slept the sleep of death.’ Root came to Blaine and 
asked what he could do, and Blaine got him out of the scrape by 
sending his own page to General Logan, and telling the latter to 
make the point that the amendment was not germane. This was 
done, the point was sustained by Mr. Blaine, and the bill at once 
passed. In this way the land-grant, which was the basis for the 
Almost immediately after- 
ward (June 29) we find Mr. Blaine writing to Warren Fisher, 
‘Your offer to admit me to a participation in the new railroad 
enterprise is in every respect as generous as I could expect or 
and suggesting that, if Caldwell desires to dispose of an inte- 
rest in it, he should ‘make the proposition detinite’; and making 
the following offer of services, the nature of which may be interred: 
‘! do not feel that IT shall prove a deadhead in the enterprise, if 1 
onee embark init. Isee various channels in whieh T know | ean be 
useful’ The negotiations with the Littl Rock road now begat 

and it is evident that Caldwell did not do all that Blaine expeer 
for on October 4 he writes the letter to Warren Fisher, giving the 


de- 


sire,’ 


history of the passage of the land-grant aet by his assistance, and 
sugges'ing to Fisher to tell the story to Caldwell, and point out te 
him that he (Blaine) had, without knowing it at the time, dene him 


‘a great favor.” Not satisfied with this, he writes another letter 
on the same subject on the same day, in which he refers to Fisher's 
advice to him ‘to make as much as I [Mr. Blaine] fairly ean’ out 
of the ‘arrangement,’ and replies that it would be only ‘natural’ 
for him to do his ‘utmost to this end.” As these letters contain 


| the real history of the transaction, it is interesiing to turn to Mr. 


Biaine’s explanation on the tloor of the House a month ago, and see 
how far the two agree. He there represented that the Little Rock 
‘Company derived its life, franchise, and value wholly from the 
State of Arkansas.” [t now appears that in 1869 he represented to 
the projectors of the road that the land-grant was due to the Con- 
gressional act of that year and to his own exertions in their behalf. 
It appears also that he was ‘let into’ the road immediately after 
these exertions, so that his first statement, that he invested in the 
securities as he might in any others, is completely exploded. In 
fact, the letters are a very damaging exposure. 

‘“* Under these cireumstances, the shouting of his friends over his 
‘pluck’ and his chastisement of the Democrats is amazing. His 
newspaper defenders talk as if he were a criminal on trial, who 
is perfectly justitied in any audacious move by which he can escape 
the penitentiary—the fact being that he is a candidate for the Presi- 
deney of the United States, who has been working hard for the 
nomination, and whose integrity has never been impeached until 
now, and that what the public want to know is not whether he ought 
to be in the penitentiary, but whether he is, as he ought to be, a 
person so stainless and so far above reproach that the chief-magis- 
tracy of this great nation, with its vast powers, may, in a time of 
great corruption and disorder, be safely committed to his hands. 
From this point of view, his deep sense of the privacy of private 
letters, and his unwillingness to let the world read a harmless and 
honorable business correspon“ence, and his eager committal of his 
honor to the custody of Messrs. Black and Carpenter, followed by 
his cool production, as proofs of his innocence, of evidence directly 
to the contrary, wear the appearance of sorry farce. There ap- 
pears to be no question that he sold Little Rock and Fort Smith 
bonds on commission, and this suggests the enquiry whether he was 
not sellipg the Northern Pacific ‘interest’ on commission too ?” 


GENERAL SCHOFIELD’S ORDER. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Nation : 
Sir: The good opinion of the Nation is so highly valued, and the mani- 


| fest sense of justice of that paper is so highly appreciated, as to induce me to 


mit that he bad received a despatch from Caldwell, and the Demo- | offer a correction of a slight misapprehension involved in your comments 


crats only recovered their senses in time to prevent a vote on Mr. 


in the last issue of the Naf/on upon an order issued by General Schofield 


o 
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the ¢« f " j rit roinne 1 of t! rps OF cade’s 1s 
net lwa 4 he ord ‘ wed, as you s ppos ‘the 
\ vp int under jul licial Investigation Vi qu stion of the ir connec 
ion with the Whittaker affair had been fully investigated by their imme- 
diate commanding officer, the ** Commandant of Cadets,” before the pre- 


seni! ¢ irt of enguery nied yy Gren ral Schofield. Ka h and 


J vats app 
every cadet had, on his word of honor, denied any knowledge of or par- 
ticipation in the affair, And 1 wish to call your attention to one point 
which does not seem to be generally known: if any oflicer or cadet makes 
a false statement, or answers falsely any question put to him, he can be 
tried by court-martial for “conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
man.” The punishment for this offence is obligatory, and is dismissal 
from the service. Any cadet, therefore, testifving falsely on his word of 
disgrace almost 
equal, in his mind, to that he would suffer if he had testified under oath 


and had to endure the punishment inflicted by a civil court for perjury. 


honor runs the risk of undergoing a punishment and a 


Cadet honor, therefore, 1s no theory (as has been assumed by most of the 
press), but a real thing, guarded and protected by a penalty fixed by 
To this should also be 
added the power of tradition, association, and custom, which tend to 
make the cadet very careful of any false statement. If the cadets had 
known the guilty person or persons in the Whittaker affair, and had wished 
to screen him or them from discovery, they would not have testified 


legislative enactment for any violation of it. 


falsely, but would have refused to answer the questions put to them. 
There is no case on record at the Academy where the cadets as a body 
have ever endeavored to screen the guilty by falsehood; there have been 
cases where they have refused to answer for that purpose. 

The innocence of the corps of cadets was fully established to the satis- 
faction of the Commandant of Cadets and General Schofield, and the 
result was officially and publicly declared. The Commandant reported 
Ais conclusion that Cadet Whittaker, himself alone, had done the deed. 
He, Whittaker, upon being informed (as is customary and proper) of this 
report, demanded a court of enquiry that he might exonerate himself. 
The court was appointed for that purpose, and, of course, incidentally 
to ascertain who did it if he did not. In connection wita this I desire 
also to call your attention to the 115th Article of War, which grants the 
power to appoint courts of enquiry: 

* Art. 115. A court of enquiry to examine into the nature of any 
transaction of, or accusation against, any officer or soldier, may be 
ordered by the President, or by any commanding officer; but, as courts 
of enquiry may be perverted to dishonorable purposes, and may be em- 
ployed, in the hands of weak and envious commandants, as engines for 
the destruction of rilitary merit, they shall never be ordered by any com- 
manding officer except upon a demand by the officer or soldier whose 
conduct is to be enquired of.” 

There was not, when the court assembled, the slightest ground of offi- 
cial suspicion that the cadets had had anything whatever to do with the 
outrage. In the order issued by General Schofield it is stated ‘‘ that the 
outrage, even if committed by some of their number, was justly felt as 
That sentence referred to the 
feeling manifested by the corps and expressed to General Schofield on the 
morning when the outrage was discovered. It did not mean that when 
the order was issued General Schofield considered as a possibility that two 
or three of the cadets were guilty. Yet, to satisfy, if possible, a public 
demand, all the cadets were again examined under oath, as they had been 
before on their honor, and yet from the testimony of all witnesses not 
even « ground of suspicion was found against any of the cadets. Not- 
withstanding all this, the partisan public press accused them of conspir- 
ing by falsehood to conceal the guilty! The object of the order was to 
repel these insulting accusations and publicly announce the fact ina 
forma! manner, as had been repeatedly done informally, that the cadets 
were not on trial, were not under investigation, and were not even sus- 
pected of any offence in connection with the Whittaker outrage. Was it 
necessary to let a corps of honorable young men rest under such imputa- 


no less an outrage on the whole corps.” 


N ation. 
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unjust accusations against the corps of cadets as a body that Order No. 
14 was directed —Very truly yours, 
Vu. M. Wuerry, Byt.-Colonel U.S. Army. 


We-T Pont, N. Y ,. May 7, 1880 


[We criticised the general order solely with reference to its effect 
on the public mind. That this effect unfortunate we think 
there can be no question, for the order did not serve the purpose for 
which it was intended by relieving the cadets of the imputation of 
connection with the Whittaker outrage. The reason is the very 
simple one that, however satisfactory the denial of the cadets under 
oath may be to their official superiors, the public is not accustomed 
to have suspicions of criminal conduct disposed of in that way. The 
civil courts, with whose procedure it is familiar, do not allow a 
denial by suspected persons to take the place of regular investiga- 
tion through the examination of witnesses, and the attack and de- 
fence of counsel ; and General Schofield’s apparent assumption that 
no such investigation was in this case necessary, irritated a great 
many even of those most friendly to the School.—Epb. NATION. } 


Was 


Notes. 


\V E unintentionally, in common with many other journals, overlooked 

a significant part of J. R. Osgood & Co.’s announcement, which de- 
scribed the new copartnership as formed for ‘‘ carrying on the publishing 
business and the business of the Heliotype Printing Co.” To some of the 
published works taken over from the firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co. we 
have already alluded.——‘ Ancient Rome, and its Connection with the 
Christian Religion,’ by the Rey. Henry Formby, is in the press of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—The Lilerary World prints a sample of an advance 
sheet from an ‘Index to Shakspere’ which Little, Brown & Co. will pub- 
lish in the course of a year. The compiler is Mr. John Bartlett, author 
of the well-known ‘ Dictionary of Familiar Quotations.’ The second 
volume of Heilprin’s ‘ Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews’ will now 
very shortly appear. The publishers are D. Appleton & Co. R. Worth- 
ington announces for June 1 ‘ Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature,’ by C. 
W. Bewdsley.-——Bulletin No, 53 of the Boston Public Library begins Part 
III. (** Literary History”) of its Bibliography of the! Renaissance in Italy. 
——The New York Free Circulating Library has opened rooms at No. 36 
Bond Street, and solicits contributions of money (payable to the Treasurer, 
Mr. Levi P. Morton, 25 Nassau Street), books and periodicals. An annual 
fee of five dollars secures membership in the association. ——A new Geo. 








graphical Library Society has just been incorporated in this city, and is in- 


tended to be free and public. Among its trustees the officers and friends 


| of the American Geographical Society are conspicuons.——The latest 


| 
| 
| 


tions when it was known by him to whose official protection they were 


entitled that they were innocent ? 

That the order would be misconstrued was fully foreseen, but that it 
was based upon full knowledge of the facts will clearly appear in due 
time, as well as that it was a simple act of justice to the young men 
entitled to General Schofield’s protection. 

Besides, it should not be forgotten that the possible presence of one, 


two, three, or even four criminals in a body of soldiers shou!d not be held 
todeprive the corps as such of th ‘dit due to honorable cond ct, nor 


to subject them 
criminal cons} 


to the imput tion, in flat defiance of all the 


ey to shield their guilty comrades, It was against such 





facts, of | 


aid to education on trial in Massachusetts is a little publication of four 
to six pages, serving as a news abstract and called ‘* Topics of the Day,” 
under the direction of the 
The idea is good, but the 
editing of the fourth number (the only one we have seen) we cannot 
praise very highly. 


the first of each month 
Superintendent of schools at Worcester. 


which is issued on 


The abstract, nevertheless, we are told has been 
months ‘‘ with very satisfactory results.” 
may be procured at $3 a hundred of Superintendent A. P. Marble. 
——A different sort of aid is promised in Le Frangais, a monthly 


in use for several Copies 


review of grammar and literature, of which the prospectus is before us. 
Numerous efforts to stimulate and direct the study of French have 
been made by means of periodicals edited in this country, but none, so 
far as we know, has succeeded. M. Jules Lévy, who has devised Le 
Frangais, isa highly-esteemed teacher in Boston, and has borne a promi- 
nent part in recent discussions of the best mode of teaching foreign lan- 
guages. We should expect of him good judgment and taste in the selec- 
tion of his matter, and a wholesome discrimination in making his list of 
‘livres recommandés.” The first number, a small quarto of 12 pages, 
will appear on October 5 of this year, and the publication will regularly 
be suspended during the summer. M. Lévy’s address is Hotel Lafayette, 


Boston.——The first 7ivratzon of the much-needed new edition of Vape- 
rean’s ‘Contemporains’ has appeared in Paris.——We find mention in 


ulybiblion of a new monthly publication at Nantes (by Mennier, 1 Place 
Royale), La Bretagne Artistique, to commence July 1, and to be devoted 
to art in the western departments of France. Mach part will consist of 
32 pages, and be illustrated by 12 engravings. The subseription price is 
48 frances. —— A familiar mania wi!l be gratified hy possession or sight of 
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the sumptuous ‘Inventaire des autographes et documents historiques 
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réunis par M. Benjamin Fillon, décrits par Etienne Charavay’ (Paris : 
Charavay fréres), Several hundred facsimiles are given in the two vol- 
umes—ef signatures and long pieces of MS. by the most famous person- 


‘Les 


reference at once for the names of artists more or less devoted to orna- 


Last month E. Plon & Cie., Paris, began issuing in fifteen parts 
Maitres Ornemanistes,’ by D. Guilmard, a catalogue and book of 


mentation, and the collections and works in which the art is illustrated. 
Numerous engravings in the text and 180 separate plates will enhance the 
value of this publication. ——-F. W. Christern will receive subscriptions 
for a curious Italian work, of which the edition is limited: ‘ Di due astro- 
labj in caraiteri cufici oecidentali, trovati in Valdagno,’ these instruments 
representing the two principal types of the Arabian astrolabe. Six helio- 


type plates enable them to be studied with ease. ——The marriage of George 
Eliot to Mr. John Walter Cross is announced by cable. —--Amounting to the 


most useful of ‘stage directions,” ‘ Le Costuine Historique,’ by Racinet 
(Bouton), continues to promulgate the most necessary information for the 
theatrical manager, the costumer, or the historical painter. Part VIII., 
recently received, contains a restoration of an interior from Speke Hall, 
near Liverpool, complete with its sixteenth-century Tudor furniture and 
the dresses of its inmates. In another line, and derived from the seals 
to ancient documents, are the armors of Charlemagne’s knights or Saint 
Louis’ crusaders, depicted in gold and colors from the effigies of the 
Paris Museum of Artillery. Six embroidered nightcaps of the * grand 
siécle,” emblazoned with love-mottoes by the affianced wife—one from 
Venice and owned by the Baron Daviliiers—are not the least interesting 
of M. Racinet’s odds and ends. 
predecessors in oddity and quaint value. The reminiscences of Tur- 
ner derived from the Narraway family, of Bristol, and published in the 





and Founders Tomb 
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this last being in the nature of an 


Thackeray's ‘Founder's Day at Grev Friars.” The historical associa 
tions of Charterhouse, and the unusual bear he subjects, which are 
by the way, reproduced in permanent photography, ought to ensure tl 
present series a liberal American patronage Che size of the plates is 


10x Sin., and of the mounts IS x I4in., and the price twenty-one s] 


lings, whether mounted or unmounted. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance to Mr. Alfred Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey. We should add 
that all the issues of previous years are still obtainable at the same rate 


of a guinea the dozen 


—On the 18th of February the Trustees of the Peabody Education 


Fund met in Washington, and Dr. Sears, the General Agent, announ 

that “the new policy of concentrating our efforts mainly on Normal 
Schools is received with great favor” at the South, the qualification of 
teachers being now ‘‘a topic of absorbing interest in all the States,” and 


the tendency of State systems of education since I877 having been 


steadily upward. ‘* The judgment of the people is settled on this sub 


ject, and there is no danger of a reversal of the decision. Every State 
but one has a General Superintendent, and that one has a salaried Socre 
tary of the Board of Education.” 
lack of popular interest in education and insufficient funds, are ** the 


Two of the chief drawbacks, besides 


practice of dropping experienced and skilful superintendents and oth 


| 


The present Jivraison is not behind its | 


April Portfolio (J. W. Bouton), perhaps supply a useful confirmation of | 


the authenticity of the Welsh picture ascribed to him, and exhibited for 
some time at Mr. Moore’s gallery in this city under the title of ‘* Conway 
Castle.” The legend of a Turnerian tour in Wales is contrary to the as- 
sertion of some biographers that the painter never went further west 
than Bristol. But here is the niece of his patron, John Narraway, com- 
ing forward with an assertion that he borrowed a saddle and pony for 
a Welsh excursion about 1791 or 2, ‘‘ and never returned the pony.” 
Another old lady, a friend of the family, confirms in 1879 the story of 
Turner’s impounding his Pegasus, but insists that he ‘‘ restored the sad- 
dle.” This charming little scandal fixes Turner in Wales, by one of 
those little convicting pieces that never get out of people’s heads, at the 
date wanted for the authenticity of the Moran picture. 


—‘* An Old Subscriber” convicts us of injustice to the Home Journal 
in our recent notice of its ‘‘ fonetic experiment.”” That paper did not, as 
we implied, set up a system of its own, but simply followed the five new 
rules of the Spelling Reform Association, which is composed, as our cor- 
respondent truly says, ‘‘of many of the foremost scholars in the Ameri- 
can Philological Association,” and has the full sanction of that learned 
body. We confess that we have never committed these rules to heart, 
and that the Home Journal’s extensive display of testimonials to its right 
behavior made us forget that it was celebrating its own courage rather 
than its originality. However, we should like our remark to stand, as it 
may possibly apply to the Chicago Tribune, for example, if not to the 
Home Journal ; and we do not mind adding that in our opinion no pho- 
netic experiments should be tried without an Anglo-Saxon and perhaps 
a European consensus. The former, at least, should not be difficult to 
obtain; and at the last-reported meeting of the English Spelling Reform 
Association (see the Atheneum of April 24) a paper was read on inter- 
national spelling reform, in which the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma * dis- 
cussed the possibility of framing a system which, beyond English, should 
include all the important languages of the civilized world,” and ‘‘con- 
cluded by suggesting a congress of spelling reformers” tothatend. The 
Atheneum intimates that such a congress may be held this autumn. 


—Tnhe Society for Photographing Relics of Old London has chosen for 
its sixth year’s issue a subject possessing a transatlantic interest. We 
might say more, because Thackeray's admirers are not wanting in any 
English-haunted portion of the globe; and because no one who has read 
‘The Newcomes,’ and particularly chapters Ixxv , Ixxix., and Ixxx., can 
forget the Grey Friars—‘‘ where the Colonel, and Clive, ard I had been 
brought up.” The Society will give twelve views, Nos. 37-48, of the 
Charterhouse, viz., General View from Charterhouse Square, Preacher's 
Court, Wash-house Court, Cloisters, Great Hall—one exterior and three 
interior views, Grand Staircase, Governor’s Room, Entrance to Chapel, 


| Trustees of ‘the vital necessity of national aid for the education of 


school officers to make way for political partisans,” and the withholding 
by State legislatures of the power of local taxation for the support of 
The Fund expended last year for public schools $10,000; for 
normal schools, agencies, teachers’ institutes, ete., Nashvill 


The significant action of the meeting was th 


schools 
S28 500; 
scholarships, $16,600. 
adoption of a report, in the form of an elaborate argument, showing th: 
right and duty of Government to assist in educating the colored popula- 
tion of the United States. 

seems to us impregnable, and seldom has there been made a more foreibh 


liistorically and ethically this argument 


presentation of the danger to the whole country from the enfranchise- 
ment of the blacks, not as blacks, but as an ignorant class of whom by 
far the greater part are unqualified for a judicious exercise of the right 
of suffrage. 
may control Presidential elections and give shape to the policy of the 


* Their votes may decide the issues of peace or war: they 
nation.” ‘ Justice would seem to demand that when a duty is required 
of a class of citizens, the means should be afforded to them to discharge 
it properly.” The means proposed are the proceeds of the sales of the 
public domain, which, as the report shows, has been consistently used to 
endow a system of public education in the new States, while the Old 
Thirteen, once the claimants if not the owners of the territory, have re- 


ceived nothing except under the grant for egricultural colleges. The me- 
morial presented to Congress on Mareh 8 expresses the conviction of the 


the 


| colored population of the Southern States, and especially of the great 


either last year or the year before. 


masses of colored children who are growing up to be voters under the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” Last year Dr. Sears estimated that there 
were then two millions of children at the South ‘* without the means of 
instruction,” and of these probably more than one-half were colored. 


—The annual exhibition of pupils’ work at the Art Students’ League 
last week was at once less interesting and more promising than that of 
That is to say, there was less am- 
bitiousness to do ‘‘art,” and a greater desire to master the rudiments of 
technique. The work took its proper place as students’ work more 
simply. There were, of course, exceptions to this, and a drawing from 
the nude model here and there, and notably some pieces of sculpture 
betrayed an uneasy attempt to exhibit freedom of treatment and general- 


| ization before the rigorously necessary apprenticeship to precision had 


been served. But in general there was an encouraging look about 
the rooms, and the absence of decorative panels and the meagre 


| showing of the composition-class a wise observer must have found am- 


ee 


ply atoned for by the evident fidelity and directness of so much of the 
work. Several high reliefs showed a good deal of simplicity, and 
a large way of looking at the model in masses without any premature 
attention to detail. This, too, was especially plain in the large display 
made by the portrait class; among the many heads exhibited there were 
naturally wide degrees of excellence, but it was quite apparent that the 
effort of almost all the students had been to get at once the essential 
qualities of the model—its weight and form, rather than its outline, for 
example, its principal planes and general light and shade rather than any 
refinement of particular features. The result of this was somewhat 
startling from a superficial point of view; but bearing in mind that the 








3'7O ‘The 


work of students should be judged as the practice of potential and not 
ists, any prettinesses in it become irrelevant, and, as the best 
We believe the League 


actual art 
teachers well know, are inimical to real progress. 
was never in a more prosperous condition. 
—(ne of the curious incidents of the late English canvass was the at- 
tempt, by Mr. Gladstone, to divert from Russia the stream of popular 
prejudice by turning it against Austria. This power, he intimated, and 
not Russia, was the true enemy of liberty and progress, and so, inci- 
dentally, of England. We recur to this, in itself unimportant, remark 
because of an article in the April number of the Fortnightly Review on 
‘“*The Austrian Counter-Revolution in the which discovers an 
Austrophobia as violent as the Russophobia of the most ardent Jingo. 
The author, Mr. Arthur J. Evans, who lives in Dalmatia, and who, three 
or four years ago, wrote an interesting book about the then insurgent 
provinces, complains bitterly of the favor shown by the ignorant British 
public to the Austrian plan of becoming the dominant power in south- 
eastern Europe, and, eventually, of confronting the Russians across the 
There are two objections to this, one being that, if the Aus- 


Jalkans,” 


Bosphorus. 
trians are allowed to extend their possessions in this direction, they will 
do so only as the involuntary agents of the Russ‘ans, who, on the inevi- 
table collapse of the Hapsburg empire, will reap all that they have sown; 
and, secondly, the inherent viciousness of Austrian rule. Mr. Evans 
makes a long list of the imperfections of the new government, but refuses 
to consider the difficulties of the situation; and writes in a way hardly 
becoming an Englishman in view of the very slight improvements made 
The general value of his criticisms may 


in the administration of Cyprus 
‘*The Austrians,” 


be estimated from the tone of the following sentences: 
he says, ‘‘ have abrogated the old, iniquitous system of tax-farming, but 
they have wrung more taxes from provinces half ruined by acivil war 
than the Turks did in the period which preceded it. They have removed 
the religious disabilities that weighed upon the rayah, but they have sub- 
stituted an anti-national persecution felt more keenly by the Serbian bulk 
of the population than was ever the contemptuous bigotry of a Ma- 
hometan caste. They have put an end for ever to the wholesale murder 
and outrage of a reign of terror, but they have brought with them the 
slow and subile poison that exhales from their own political corruption.” 
It has been thought that the necessarily federal character of the Austrian 
state, which secures peace and material prosperity amid such a jangling 
of creeds and languages as no other government has had to deal with, 
peculiarly fitted it to establish and to maintain order in the anarchical 
Turkish provinces; but Mr. Evans thinks differently. 


—A good companion to Mr. Freeman’s last volume of essays, which 
has so much to say of Byzantine and modern Greek history, is ‘ Die Grie- 
chen des Mittelalters,’ three lectures delivered in Marseilles by Demetrius 
Bikélas (a Greek), translated into German by Dr. Wilhelm Wagner, and 
published at Giitersloh. This high honor of translation into German is 
deserved, not by original scholarship, for the work does not profess this, 
but by its clear and forcible popular presentation of a view which has only 
just begun to be recognized in Western Europe. To English readers, in- 
deed, it is not so new, for it is to the Englishman Finlay that we owe the 
first vindication of the Byzantine Empire and the Greeks of the Middle 
Ages, But Finlay’s works are hardly known out of a small circle, so 
that Mr. Freeman is the real champion of this view—and this, as we 
know, only very recently. But the Germans, if we are not mistaken, have 
no Freeman to present this aspect of history vividly before them. Not 
that German scholarship has neglected this any more than other fields of 
history; the great works of Hopf and Hertzberg are exhaustive treatises, 
and Bik¢élas mentions Krause’s smaller work, ‘ Die Byzantiner des Mit- 
telalters,’ with high commendation. But Finlay is his chief authority, 
and, at any rate, none of these Germans is a popular writer like Free- 
man. It is not that this new view is all eulogy. The fatal defects of 
Byzantine society, in its destitution of political freedom and its devotion 
But the au- 
thor insists with equal emphasis upon the service performed by Constan- 
tinople in preserving the traditions of antiquity, in the admirable organ- 
ization of its government, and even—a less familiar view than the other 
—in its better social morality; and points out in some detail the influence 
it exerted upon commerce and industry in Western Europe. These last 
points are of especial interest, and we may say novelty; the others will 
be found excellently stated in Mr. Freeman’s essays. 


to empty theological disputes, are strongly stated (p. 96), 


—M. Wallon’s ‘Un Collége de Jésuites’ (Paris: Charpentier) is note- 
worthy for a common-sense suggestion which is worth much more than the 


heated arguments, the violence and sarcasm, of both sides in the present 


Nation. 
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He is a firm Catholic, but he 
does not believe in the subjection of the state to the church—still less, of 
course, of the church to the state; and not, apparently, regarding the 
example of America as of much account, he considers the separation of 
church and state as an impracticable and even dangerous Utopia. But 
he believes that an agreement ought to be and could be made between 
Rome and France, limiting the number of monks and priests of every 
kind. It is a serious evil, he urges, both for the church and the nation, 
that an unproductive class should increase and get rich without limit. A 
country where each family among the directing classes has need of two 
or three priests as instructors, directors, confessors to keep it in the right 
path, is a country which wastes its forces and where virtue costs too 
much, and it will not long be able to resist its neighbors in the struggle 
for existence. This thoroughly modern application of political economy 
and Darwinism to the affairs of religion savors too strongly of rational- 
ism, we fear, to recommend it to the authorities of the church and the 
pious souls who support it. 

—Perhaps the most delicate of all the changes introduced from without 
into Japan was that involving the ultimate substitution of Western medi- 
cal practice for the prevailing Chinese, native, and mixed systems. In 
few of its reforms has the Government shown greater tact and sagacity. 
On our table lie two pamphlets, one containing a complete history of this 
medical revolution (‘ First and Second Annual Reports of the Central 
Sanitary Bureau of the Home Department of the Imperial Japanese 
Government, July 1, 1875-1877’), and the other being a report of the di- 
rector of this Bureau, Mr. Nazayo Sensai, on choleraie diseases in Japan 
during the year 1877. The Sanitary Bureau (Yei-sei-Kioku) was original- 
ly instituted in June, 1873, as a Bureau of Medical Affairs (Imukioku) in 
connection with the Department of Edueation, from which it was trans- 
ferred to its present connection just two years later. It drew up a sani- 
tary code based upon those of Europe and America, and therefore only 
partly applicable to Japan in existing circumstances; for which reason no 
attempt was made to enforce it universally or in all its details. The 
course adopted was to regulate the sale of drugs and medicines by com- 
pulsory analysis; to prescribe qualifications for license to sell them or to 
practise medicine in future, leaving undisturbed the apothecaries and 
doctors already plying their vocations; to order the registration of deaths ; 
and to provide against disease, endemic or imported, in the ways now 
common to civilized countries. Laboratories were founded (in March, 
1874, and subsequently) for the testing and certification of the purity of 
medicines, whether foreign or native, and especially for the encourage- 
ment of the native manufacture of chemicals, which had been obliged to 
resort to imitation brands, etc., in order to compete with foreign prepa- 
rations of not greater worth. In June a central office for collecting and 
keeping pure vaccine lymph was established at Tokio, and in September 
vaccination (first introduced by the Dutch in 1849) was made compulsory 
throughout the Empire. In April, 1876, the inspection of public prosti- 
tutes was determined on, and a magazine, the Yer sei-Kioku Zassi, 
founded, as the organ of the Bureau and for the spread of sanitary 
knowledge among the people. The medical statistics of the first two 
years form the bulk of the reports above mentioned. 


—The Director’s report on cholera makes a smaller pamphlet of 55 
pages, and, while treating chiefly of the epidemic of 1377, reviews those 
which preceded in 1822 and 1853. He inclines to the opinion that 
‘‘cholera, whenever it has been observed in Japan in a great epidemic 
state, has been introduced into this country either from Java or from 
China ; and there are also many reasons for the belief that isolated 
eases of cholera, and even weak epidemics of choleraic diseases, have 
always existed and do still exist in Japan in an endemic state.” In 1877 
the reported number of deaths among males far exceeded that among 
females; a disproportion caused by the peculiar severity of the disease 


| among the soldiers engaged at Kagoshima in suppressing the revolt of 


that year. 

—<A valuable contribution to medieval history is ‘ Italienische Politik 
Papst Innocenz VI.,’ by Dr. Emil Werunsky. The pontificate of Inno- 
cent VI. (1352-1362) is a turning point in the history of Italy, inasmuch 
as it was at this time that Cardinal Albornoz—pronounced by Gregorovius 
‘*the statesman of greatest genius who ever sat in the Colieze of Cardi- 
nals ’—re-established order and the authority of the Pope in the States of 
the Church; and that Charles IV., on his coronation as Emperor, formally 
and definitively surrendered the claims of the German king to any real 
authority in Italy—converting the imperial title into a mere dignity. 
The volume before us, of 204 octavo pages, is intended as an introduction 
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to the Italian expedition of Charles IV.; and it is itself introduced by | point of attraction is the discussion of the essential relations between 


three chapters upon the political condition of Italy and its relation to the 
empire during the first half of the fourteenth century. It is in substance 
a brief but graphic and instructive history of the peninsula during this 
period, and is certainly one of the most valuable monographs upon the 
history of the fourteenth century. 


TODD'S PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. * 

iy ever the people of the United States get tired of political fight- 

ing over the * war issues,” they will find in the relations of the exe- 
cutive to the legislative department of the Government, and of both 
to the organization of the civil service, a question ‘* burning’ 
borrow the word in vogue among our neighbors) to occupy their serious 
and earnest attention. This question is, in fact, the subject of the very 
attractive book which Mr. Todd, Librarian of the Dominion Parliament, 
has published under the title given below. Whilst it is apparently 
intended to be a vade mecum for British colonial governors, giving them 


enough (to 


the application of both principle and precedent to the work of conducting 
their administrations, it is really a constitutional history, in no inade- 
quate sense, of colonial government. Great Britain has adopted without 
reserve the policy of giving to all her larger colonies ‘ responsible 
government” in all local affairs; and this, by fixed usage, means a go- 
vernment by means of a ministry responsible to the legislature, and, 
therefore, holding office subject to dismissal when the popular represen- 
tative body shall pass a vote expressing or necessarily implying want of 
confidence in it. This seems a very simple step, however important the 
results may be; but a long-established system cannot be changed with- 
out embarrassments arising, and from the start the new order of things 
gave birth to knotty questions which have taxed to the utmost the pa- 
tience and wisdom of cabinets and colonial secretaries, and severely 
tested the men who have been assigned the delicate duties of colonial 
governors. 

It would be hard to find anywhere better evidence of the practical sense, 
the steady, tempered patience which can afford to wait, the rooted confi- 
dence in the ultimate judgment of the people, which distinctively mark 
the English race, than is shown in Mr, Todd’s compendium of precedents 
established by the recent history of the British colonies. One may point 
to them confidently as exhibiting with the greatest clearness the fundamen- 
tal reasons why the Anglo-Saxon race has made constant progress in civil 
liberty and in representative government. The author may have re- 
garded them only as cases to sustain the practical rules of administration 
which he formulates; but to the student of constitutional history they are 
full of the interest which precious typical specimens have to the na- 
turalist. In Tasmania and South Africa, in Canada and Australia alike, 
we see the progressive education of growing communities in free govern- 
ment, under the advice and guidance, never under the coercion, of b> 
experienced statesmen of the imperial ministry of England. 
of the monarchy seems to be felt only to sustain a healthy growth, not to 
check it; to give dignity and safety to the colony, not to burden it; to 
help it forward toward maturity and self-reliance, not to make it timid 
and weak. No American can read this book without a new sense of the 
long distance, historically and politically, between us and 1776, and 
a clearer understanding of the reasons why no new Declarations of Inde- 
pendence have been published by British colonies. 

A colonial governor, appointed as he is by the Crown, sustains to the 
parliament of the colony nearly the same relations which the sovereign at 
home holds to the imperial Parliament. There is this difference, however, 
that the governor is personally responsible to the appointing power and 
to the Parliament of Great Britain for his conditct in all that affects the 
general interests and relations of the empire, whilst the Queen is theo- 
retically irresponsible, her ministry assuming the burden of answering to 
Parliament and to the country for the constitutionality of the acts advised 
by them. As to all merely local acts, whether administrative or legislative, 
the colonial ministry assumes responsibility as fully as the Cabinet in Eng- 


The power 


land, An examination of the powers and duties of a governor must, then. 
be twofold: first, with regard to his relations to imperial interests, and, 
second, with regard to his relations to the local legislature and the colo 
nial ministry. There is also involved, of course, the delicate enquiry 
what his duty may be in any conflict of jurisdiction that arises between 
the colonial government and the imperial administration. 

Each of these topics has its independent interest, b 


ad 
ul 


the central 


** Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. By Alpheus Todd, Libra- 
Svo, pp. 607. 


rian of Parliament, Canada, ete.’ Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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| deny that a system such as Mr. Todd exhibits may, whet 


the executive and the ministry, backed as the latter is always supposed 
to be by a majority in at least the popular branch of Parliament 
A colonial governor is assumed to act, in all local matters, by the ad- 
vice of a Cabinet which consents to be responsible for his acts. He is con- 
sequently no more answerable for his policy or conduct than the Queen 
herself, But since this irresponsibility is conditioned upon the fundamen- 
tal principle that the Cabinet shall control the policy, or at least ** advise 
and consent ” to it, we are 
cutive under this system a mere figure-head, a hollow pageant, or has it 
real and important duties and substantial influence upon affairs? The 
publication of Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince Consort ’ has been the oeca- 


at once confronted with the question, Is the exe- 


sion of a lively discussion in Great Britain, advanced Liberals insisting 
that the book reveals an effort on the part of the Queen and her late 
husband to renew the exploded theories of personal government, and to 
Mr. 
Todd begins with a chapter devoted to this subject, in which he refers to 
Brougham, Grey, Russell, Derby, Gladstone, Disraeli, and Stafford-North- 


assume personal powers in the state beyond all recent precedent. 


cote, statesmen of different parties, who have explicitly and clearly given 


testimony to the important and influential work the sovereign may do 


without transgressing the prescriptive limit which has been recognized 
since the revolution of 1688. But when it is admitted that the veto 
power can no longer be exercised, that the power of the House of Com- 
mons is practically final and conclusive over all administrative acts 
and the ministerial policy, and that the Crown cannot act at all except 
through the responsible ministry (the dismissal of the ministry being, 


perhaps, the single exception), Americans have found it hard to see what 
was left of the monarchy in ordinary times except a venerable form, 
nominis unibra. We could see that the perpetuity of the executive might 


be a safeguard if party strife should verge upon revolution, or afford 
a rallying-point for law-abiding and patriotic men if anarchy should 
and that then 
powers commonly in abeyance, with good results to the country and no 
injury to liberty. 
we find strong side-lights thrown upon the discussion where we should 
hardly have looked for them; and in the examination of the sphere of ac- 
the copy of the 
for the 


threaten, a wise and constitutional king might exert 


In the book before us, however, we must confess that 


tion assigned to a colonial governor, who is in this respect 


port 
port 


royal authority, we are free to admit that we find strong su; 
doctrine that the vague term ‘ influence,” or the scarcely better-defined 
one ‘* constitutional criticism,” as indicating the sphere of the Crown, 
may practically and rightly include a public activity broad enough to 
satisfy the ambition of a large-minded man, and one that may be most 
advantageous to the country. It would be mere narrowness of mind to 
fairly carried 
out, have merits which would be missed in a scheme by which the exe- 
cutive became the mere mouthpiece or the mere arm of power of a par- 
tisan ministry. 

Let us see, then, what are some of the characteristics of the colonial 
executive as defined by law, and practically enforced by his instructions 
and by precedents. 

First. We is carefully to avoid all 
he represents the whole country and not a political party. 


partisanship, to remember that 
He is to ecul- 
tivate impartiality, to recognize the good there may be in all parties, to 
mediate between their leaders when he properly may, and to impress the 
people with his earnest desire to promote the general good. 

Second. He is to be in fact, as he is authorized to be by law, fully ac- 
quainted with the administration of all departments of the Government 
by his ministers. It is his right and his duty to know all that is done 
and proposed to be done. 

Third. With the impartiality and fulness of knowledge thus indi- 
cated, he is to give to his prime minister, as representing the Cabinet, the 
benefit of his best judgment and frankest criticism upon all measures and 
matters of business before him, in consultations that shall be hearty and 
unreserved, and in which his knowledge of affairs and his unbiassed opin- 
ions will, by the necessary laws of human nature, have weight in propor- 
tion to the sagacity and the good temper with which they may be urged. 

Fourth. 


tain it in Parliament, it is his sole pr 


When a ministry has no longer a working majority to sus- 
rogative to decide whether to 


cive 
it the advantage of an appeal to the constituencies by means of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, or to insist upon allowing the Opposition to exercise 
their constitutional right of forming a new Cabinet and attempting to 
carry on the government. 

Without going further. it must be plain, to any one who has watched 


the progress of public affairs at home or abroad, that the position thus 
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outlined will be influentia inst cant in proportion to the wisdom 
and strength of character of the incumbent. Ile may leave his perma- 
nent mark upon the institutions of a colon linust upon the charac- 
ter of its people, or he may be known on is place in the chronology 
of the Blue Book. Inasmuch as the ers selected for this colonial 
work have nerally been drilled in a severe school of administra- 
tive discipline, they ha omimonly proved able and ready; and the 
historical incidents by Mr. Todd show that they have usually 
exerted quite as important marked an influence upon the colonies 
over which they have presided as any executive in any country ought to 
do: whilst the svstem has at the same time preve nted any abuse of power, 
and has given to the local parliaments and cabinets ample checks upon any 
officials who have | en disposed io be headstrong or dictatorial. Some of 
them, like Lord Dufferin in Canada, have left behind them a solid and 


well-earned popularity, based upon the belief of the people that they have 
brought statesman-like intellect, large experience in publie business, and 
sincere interest in the welfare of the country to bear upon ali its affairs, 
and to broaden the policy and liberalize the measures of their ministers. 
The application of all this to the case of the Queen in England is 
veryapparent. The characteristics of the gubernatorial office which have 
been given are only a transcript of those of the Crown in its relations to 
the British ministry and Parliament. Used as we are in this country to 
a strong executive, we ean see no danger in the full exercise of these 
powers and influences in England, so long as the ultimate decision and per- 
sonal responsibility therefor rest upon the Cabinet, and so long as Par- 
liament is untrammelled in applying the remedy of ousting ministers who 
have lost its confidence, and of imposing upon the whole Government 
such principles and measures as the nation demands, There is no danger 
that this will cease to be the ease till the people themselves lose their love 
of liberty, and of this there is no indication. The active participation in 
public business by the Queen and by Prince Albert in his lifetime seems to 
us to be thus shown to be a help rather than a hindrance to the various 
audministrations that were formed; and if there have since been, as is 
sometimes asserted, instances of an attempted undue pressure of the 
Queen’s personal opinions enforced by social penalties, these would only 
give cause for increased regret at the loss of so calm and rightminded an 
adviser as the prince. They could not affect the question we have been 
considering, for it is of the essence of the royal authority, as it has been 
shown, that it should win its results by wisely-directed influence and the 
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records of the sex in art and the anecdotes of its career upon the stage. 
From the multiplicity of facts thus painstaking!y colleeted, and arranged 
amid an abundance of appropriate quotations from poets and clergymen, 
the author concludes that the mental inferiority of women hitherto is not 
Ife admits that these distin- 


says, are distinguished men; 


a result of sex, but of lack of opportunity. 
guished women are exceptional, but so, he 
he takes no account of the fact that the exceptional men outnumber the 
exceptional women enormously, and that the work of the best among th 
latter remains inferior in excellence to that of the best among the former, 
and he probably ascribes these facts to differences in the surroundings 
and not in the physical structure. A man, nevertheless, who holds this 
sanguine theory must find it depressing to reflect that the tale of all the 
important achievemen‘s of woman in the liberal arts, and many which 
are unimportant, can be crowded into less than one-half of this volume. 

The fact is that the plea for the higher education of woman does not 
need to be justified by showing her inteilectual equality with man; if it 
is probable that valuable results will ordinarily accrue to women in con- 
sequence of their enjoying the same opportunities for mental cultivation 
that men enjoy, that is enough, and practically there is no longer any 
discussion of this question in intelligent circles. The movement in the 
interest of woman, in so far as it is an intellectual movement toward 
higher culture, or an industrial movement toward providing means of 
independent support for women who would otherwise be in want or idle- 
ness, isin the full career of success. The only practical questions in 
respect to it relate tothe best methods of obtaining the desired educational 
results, and of directing the industrial activity of women into those chan- 
nels where there will be the least competition of brute force and the most 
valuable reward for both the individual and society. 

These questions are dealt with in the latter and better portion of Mr. 
Adams’s book; or, rather, he does not so much deal with them as show 
by statistics what has actually been done in England for the education 
There is not anywhere else so full and com- 
plete a statement of the various schools, colleges, and societies which 
have this matter in charge, of their system of government, routine of 
study, examinations, and in general their methods and aims. As with 
all statistical statements, the value of this depends on the insight and 
knowledge of the reader; Mr. Adams does not ground any theory of his 


| own upon the facts, but presents them for the information and guidance 


force of sound opinion; and if ever the Crown should resort to other | 


means it would, by abandoning constitutional methods, challenge oppo- 
sition, stimulate the pride of opinion of ministers, and lose the only 
valuable vantage-ground it has. It would be in the untenable position 
of the oller kings, from whom responsible government was won, without 
the strength which they found in the long acquiescence of the people 
under despotic rule. It weuld be the Crown and not the Cabinet which 
would come out of such a contest shorn of its prestige and its strength. 

It was, no doubt, the intention of the framers of our Constitution 
that the powers of the President should be much more nearly those which 
we have thus described than the incomparably greater ones which he has 
often exercised. His veto power gives him a positive superiority in it- 
self; but, apart from this, the shameless subjection of the whole civil 
service to the uses of party electioneering and party rewards makes it 
only a question of conscience as to how much dictation of measures he 
may exercise as the price of so much distribution of patronage. A 
Jackson and a Grant have been practically dictators, whilst a Hayes per- 
mits the current of public business to proceed more nearly as the Consti- 
tution intended. The ‘‘ personal government” we experienced from 
1870 to 1876 was something nobody would charge Disraeli with dreaming 
of, and the ‘* Strong Man” ery of the present day shows that our people 
have quite as much need of studying such books as this we are noticing 
as the people for whom it was professedly written. 


Woman’s Work and Worth. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
(New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.  1880.)—This volume is 
a plea for the mental power of woman, and a- very full statistical 
account of the higher educational institutions for woman in Eng- 
land. The plea is based on an historical statement of what woman 
has already accomplished—on her record, so to speak; it opens with a 
eulogistie reference to a great number of women who have been celebrat- 
ed in history and fiction as exemplary mothers, wives, or maidens, with 
especial mention of the elderly members of the latter class, and proceeds 
to catalogue the names af more women who have written books than any 
biographical dictionary contains, and to gather up the somewhat scanty 


of men interested in the education of women. It is a pity that the vol- 
ume was not cut in two, and the latter portion printed separately; but, 
apart from its sentimentality, the former portion is not without a certain 


| value as a repository of anecdote and a cyclopedia of women’s books, 





The author’s acquaintance with this branch of literature is remarkably 
extensive, although he seems to be troubled by his not having read the 
poetical effusions of Mrs. Monk, and confesses his fault ‘* with shame.” 
His literary judgments are not always sound, but as he quotes plenti- 
fully from better critics there is no great harm done. Finally, there is 
no mention whatever of woman’s worth in politics, or her rights, duties, 
and privileges as a citizen. 





The Crayfish : An Introduction to the Study of Zodlogy. By T. I. 
Huxley, F.R.S. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 8vo, pp. x -371. 
Illustrated.)—The title of this work conveys very little idea of its scope 
or importance. Though modestly named ‘an introduction to the study 
of zodlogy,” it discusses and solves, as far as possible with present science, 
all the general problems which have occupied the attention of zoOlogists 
in recent times. It is in reality a model study in zodlogy. For advanced 
students, or instructors who make it their mission to train observers, its 
value can hardly be overestimated. There is probably no man living 
more competent than Prof. Huxley to write the story of an animal in all 
its bearings. His choice of the crayfish was evidently determined by the 
smallness of the genus and family to which it belongs, its wide distribu- 
tion, and the ease with which it can be secured and handled. Beginning 
with common knowledge or natural history, the reader is led in the most 
natural way to the results of the latest researches in physiology, morpho- 
logy, embryology, classification, distribution, and wtiology. The defini- 
tions and comparisons are of the clearest and most concise. From begin- 
ning to end there is little a student of moderate ability cannot com- 
prehend. As in other of the author’s works, there are innovations 
in regard to which there will be more or less difference of opinion. 
Names with which we have grown familiar are dropped for new ones, 
the uniformity of the series proposed instead being certainly in their 
favor. The author interprets the facts in his own way; and, where differ- 
ing with others, devotes no space to proving them wrong. He does not 
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find as many somites in the body as Milne-Edwards. 
With a slight modification Miiller’s theory of 


Notwithstanding the great amount that is 


homologized with the legs. 
adopted, 
t avoid the impression that the work of others has been to 


mosaic vision is 


new, one Cann 


a considerable extent ignored. 


This might have been prevented by refe- 
rences in the index and bibliography. 
Discussing the question of the possession of consciousness or a mind, 
p. 126, we are told that 
Ai th may be justified in supposing the existence of 
ching dull feeling in ourselves; and so far as such ob- 
mpanies the molecular « hanges of its nervous 
substance, it will be right to speak of mind of a crayfish. But it will 


nuis that it is me rely putting the cart before the horse, to Syn ak of 


most, one 
somethin 


SCUre COHSCLOU 1eSS the 


be OY 


such a mit 


id as a factor in the work done by the organism, when it is 
merely a dim symbol of a part of such work in the doing.” 
And this after we have been informed, p. 36, that upon exuviation 


“the new integuments remain soft for a period which varies from one to 


three days; and it is a curious fact that the animal appears to be quite 


aware of governs itself accordingly ’—that is, exhi- 


its helplessness, and 


» wildest terror at first, and gains confidence as its integuments 


harden; that, p. 88, the creature voluntarily amputates limbs to free 


itself en held by the claws, or to prevent bleeding to death when 
» wounded; and that, p. 42, when the voung are creeping about the mo 
ther, ‘'if they spy the least sign of danger, or there is any unusual move- 
ment in water, it ms es if the mother recalled them by a signal; 


for they all at onee swiftly return under her tail, and gather into a clus- 


mother hies to a place of safety with them as quickly as she 


r, and the 


n hese are not the acti ofa tons, 

WCLETICE " id Oracrnary kr \\ i iis \\ | compared in the opening 
hapl 

‘Common sense is science exactly in so far as it fulfils the ideal of 


common sense—that is, s¢ 


distortion ¢ and 1 
clictate Sol 


t+ thet 
’ fiat 


s facts as they are, or, at any rate, without the 
prejudice, asons from them in accordance with thx 
sound judgment. And _ seience is simply common sense at its 
i idly accurate in observation, and merciless to fallacy in 
logic. . . . The eourse of as it has been, and asit will be, 
is the object of scientifie en juiry ; whatever lies beyond, above, or below 
this, is outside science.” 


bes rigid 





nature as it is, 


Many persons will infer from this that, in the opinion of the author, 


whatever is supernatural is outside common sense 


L,Art. Tome 


-The dispersal of th 


(Paris: A. Ballue; New York: J. W. 


San Donato treasures has dissipated the integrity 


Bouton. 
of an important collection, and now the only place where these rarities 
ighborhood and companionship is in the rich 
{rt 


in the society of other good specimens among the 


can resume their old n 


illustrated catalogue prepared by the publishers of 3 or, What is 


much the same thing 

pages of LZ’ Art itself. This comprehensive journal has constituted its 
numbers the special chroniclers of the sale, whose great success has de- 
pended largely on its literary and illustrative aid. Thus, in the nine- 
teenth quarterly volume there is a series of five chapters by Paul Leroy, 
entertainingly written, on the Pratolino and its gardens and its collec- 
Demidoff, Nicolas, Anatole, and 
with Of these special 
with 


Princes 
filled it 
illustrated, 


and on the line of 


tions, 
Paul, who have successively treasure. 


chapters thirty-four pages are many several cuts 
apiece; and there are larger embellishments interspersed, of the full size 
permitted by the folio page of L’ Art, now representing a Louis Quinze 
silver ewer, now etching one of the modish Louis Quinze philanthropy- 
pictures—in the false Greuze style, and playing off upon art the affecta- 
tions of Rousseau in literature—such as Freudenberger’s ‘* Horoscope Re- 
alized,” here copied; the collector indeed, as is apt to be the case with all 
votaries of the passion as such, has brought together a mass rich in all 
sorts of decadences. 
The real strength of 
tility it contrives to show while so heavily handicapped with the duties 
It would be hard to detect pre- 
and the cosmopolitan in- 


the volume, however, is the variety and versa- 


of genteel catalogue-making. 
decline in the 
terest. always shown by this journal where matters of art are concerned. 
Thus, there is an article full of charm and home-feeling, by Alfred Ro- 


any 


alertness of attention 


sent 


baut, showing Corot decorating his friend’s country-honse and a village 
church, and willingly committing himself, as the illustrations reveal, to 
figure compositions or views of unvisited capitals, because a dear com- 
panion or a rustic priest desired him. Another readable paper is Burty’s 
on Kdwin Elwards, an English lawyer-artist, whose twisted screens of 
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| 


Jicelles or expedients, which make the commercial « oppers of Waltner 


%- 
wy 


boughs and twigs, making strange unities out of natural piecemeal, seem to 


have been inspired by Tissot. There isa historical study on Francesca d 


Rimini, by Yriarte, made acceptable in an art-journal merely by its illust 


tions, and annotating the unfortunate lady in the strictest e: nothin 
indeed, could Jight up better a great poet's mode of generalizing at 
concentrating facts than this contrasted chronicle. which ws Frat 
ca’s leisurely and protracted intrigue with a married brother-in-law. Ar 
other contribution to history, very fully illustrated, is the investigat 
of a drawing found not long ago at Munich (of whi vy 


lished in 1877 in the Gazette des Beawr-Arts), suppos.d to represe 


i 

nardo’s lost statue of Francesco Sforza. This sketch bas Is \ 
isserted, since its discovery, to be by Po yuol by a Gern 
present writer, M. Courajod, makes out a strong can f 
gin at least, and shows its marked resemblance to various bits in 
ardo’s authentic drawings. The series on ‘‘ vandalism,” which at various 
times has rapped the knuckles of various governments, is } owed dov 
to a simple complaint of the decay of a Florentine Del Sarto freseo, i 
the present volume, which otherwise contrives to fill its usual measure 
spiced variety, notwithstanding San Donato 

The large etchings are of the greatest excellen fuliv Hrese 
the art as known to-day in its most deliberate and least impromptu ex 
pression. Flameng copies the striking subject by Laurens, represer 
the deliverance of victims walled up at Carcassonne: i: is J 


most sympathetically rendered by the needle, we see on 


ter’s hesitation between true art and a tendency imposed or by 
of melodrama and literary vehemence. The etched portraits of | 
after La Tour, and Duquesnoy or Fiammingoe, from Vandyek, are y 
able documents exquisitely printed. In the full spirit of 1 ’ 
torship, and welcome to an enormous constitueney no doubt, ay 

ings of such sensational pictures as *‘ Sarah Bernhat by | 
Lepage (etched by Champollion), ** La Comtesse « Vv." of Duran 
aquafortis by Lurat), and Leibl’s ** Peasants,” a painting w 

I’ranee for the Exposition like an invasion of ¢ Gaoths, made instant 
neous fortune and found prompt French purchase. and has erected 1 
proudly in French esteem for the remainder of time. O 

of singular beauty is the plate by Waltner of Rubens’s ** \ r] 
declared by L’ Art, and very truly, to be marvellous, and * quite exe 


from that sorry, worn-out look, the result of hasty proeesses and stud 
7 } tua 


unequal.” This, one of several pictures of lions executed by Rubens 


a series, 1s further declared by L Art To be the best of the n oer, At 
is interesting to Americans, its replica from the Fesch gallery bei 
the property of our Metropolitan Museum, and one of most 


pictures there. 


The volume succeeding the above-described, and fo 
quarterly instalment of Z7.4 for the present vear, gives a ppet 
hint of the editor’s intentions for 1880. ‘4 s f papers by } 
Eugéne Muntz on old Florentine collectors, connoisseurs, and archwol 
gists of the early Renaissance promises much on a fascinating theme. 
An article by M. de Rouchard on the fragmentary ** Victory of Samo- 
thrace” perhaps shows a little natural French hurry to forestall, with the 


account of a striking Louvre acquisition, the importunate pride of Berli 
in its Olympia statues and Pergamos frieze. ‘* Mérimée as 


whose dry, cheerless sagacity would inevitably have fatigued Paris but 


\rt-eriti 


for his habitual reticence, is discussed by M. Tourneaux with a he 


and sympathy of which the subject certainly was not above the need, 
San Donato absorbs a share of the volume, with more of the agreeab 
M. Paul good etchings by Mongin and 


with 
Chauvel after Coypel’s * Birth of Venus” 


narrative of Leroy, and 


and Philippe WKoninck’ 


**Guelderland 


A Handbook to Modern By Edgar Vincent, 
Guards, and T. G. Dickson. With a preface by Professor J. 8S. Blackie 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Probably very few 


of our readers know, or care to know, that the Greeks of the present day 


Greek. Coldstream 


1879.) 


have two languages—namely, the language used by four or five million 


people, and the artificial language of newspapers and pamphlets, to 
which the grammar before us seems to be intended asan introduction. So 
far as inflections are concerned, this newly-made dialect has the appear- 
ance of ancient Greek, but its spirit is French, German, and even Eng- 
lish, 
body, radically ignorant of the Classical language. The words they use 
Not 


unfrequently they enrich, their vocabulary by forming fantastic com- 


The writers of pamphlets and the editors of hewspapers are, as a 


are picked out of French-Greek and German-Greek dictionaries, 


Lhe 





e analogy of the principal languages of Western Europe, 
martiality s api ! , & president’s velo; 
rr ( f fially 
f i f nad a he ‘ 

\\ ‘ fine ' 1 ¢rammat 
ris t e tl . to ignoral bt 
| | t lure the fashiov le use of the s nd 

bplura ij 1 Sine ina language purporting 
( | 
‘on nts } raunimal hould repre nt the language of the na 
tion as ¢ hited in its popular and original literature. To talk here 
bout nd long syllables is to propound riddles, The 
! | (i ks | no com m whatever of quantitative melody, 
thm, ort re \s to the obsolete letters, Digamma, Koppa, and San, 
belong to pala raphy 

\f ven »it t rted by a Parisian doctor that the New Tes 
tament was the first modern Greek book that ever appeared. Now all 
good scholars know that this book was written by Jews whose knowledge 
f dy CW ! ind it is v | vn t! the pagan Greeks of the 
nd and su juent centuries regarded its dialeet with contempt If 


the New Testament is the earliest cimen of modern Greek, how hap 


pens it that tl \ f the Greek l’athers, most of whom wrote in the 
language of common life, differs from that of the sacred books ? We 
must state here that the Atticists of the second century attempted to re- 
vive the At et, of course without success, Not many years ago 


ived thie 


one of their d idants, Panagi ; Sofitsos, a Phanariot, ¢ 

rreat idea—probably in nection with the other great idea (the restora 
tion of the Byzantine Empire f restoring the language of ancient 
Greece He was considered by his admirers as hight) qualified to head 
this movement, for he wroie modern Greek verses (not poetry) with Cims¢ 
Murther, he knew more French than ancient Greek, and of course | 

could use French-Greek dictionaries better than anybody else. But | 


gnorance was exposed by one of the leading professors in the University 


Athens. 


ire not manufactured to or 


Athenians have not languaces 


} 


er 
cr, 


The modern vet learned that 


The Sidereal Messenuer of Galileo Galil 


Dioptrics,’ containing the original account of Galileo 


/, and a part of the Prefa 
*s Astro- 


notes, by 


to Ke pler’s 


Discoveries \{ translation, with introduction and 
Edward Stafford Carlos, M.A., Head Mathematical 
(London: New York: Pott, Young & Co 


The next best thing to having a fresh, youthful, and vigor- 


nomical 
Christ’s 


1RSO, 


Master in 
Hospital. Rivingtons; 
Pp. xi.-111. 
ous sensation is having an account of it In 1609 Galileo was forty-five 
professor of mathematics in Padua, endowed with a 


hears tha 


vears old and a 


doubting and active mind. TH ta Dutchman (Lippersley) has 


scope. Ile makes one, two, sever: himself, and finally sue- 


made a tel 
ceeds in getting a glass which magnifies the diameters of things thirty 
their 


says, is ‘‘more precious than any sceptre; 


times and surfaces nine hundred times. Such a glass, as Kepler 


who holds it in his 


is not he 
+ 


nd lord of all the 


‘Sick rius Nuncius "(Ve nice, | 


hand made king : works of God 7” ‘Two months after, 


he publishes his 610), and in it he tells what 
he has seen and done. The very title-page of it is the announcement of 
Mess and 


o the attention of every one, but especially 


au new era: ‘ The Sidereal nger, unfolding great marvellous 


sights and proposing them 


philosophers and astronomers, being such as have been observed by Ga- 


lileo Galilei, a gentleman of Florence, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Padua, with the aid of a telescope lately invented by him, 
the 
ut especially respecting Four Planets 


respecting the Moon’s surface, an innumerable 
Milky Way, and Nebulous stars, | 
Planet Jupiter at different distances and in dif- 


number of fixed stars, 


which revolve aroun 
ferent periodic times, with amazing velocity, and which, after remaining 
unknown to every one , the author recently discovered, and 
determined to n 

The opinion of till held that the markings on the moon 
and continents of the earth 
to the 


Ptolemy had registered the 


were but the dim reflections of the 


Seas 


hat they were intrinsi moon, and were but surface 


Alps and 
places of about a thousand stars: 


(y ilileo shows d 


features, like the Apennines. 


these and another thousand visible and 


as vet uncatalogued made up the stellar universe. Galileo added **an 
innumerable number.” The Milky Way had been the dense vapors and 


exhalations from the earth, gathered in one place. Galileo ‘* made its 


nature pl iin to the ve ry senses : ‘the Galaxy is nothing else but a mass 


f innumerable stars planted together in clusters.” The nebulous stars of 


Hyades 


and Prasepe, whose darkening betokened rain, 
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were clusters of small stars close together, The number of planets had 


been seven—a mystic and sacred number, not to be altered. Tere were 


ur more in every way as good. 
There are no modern discoveries which approach these in their liberat 
x effect on the human mind. Galileo writes of them 

Flor nee ” 
Empero "es scept 


the 


with sober joy 


a gentleman of as he was Ilis friend Kepler, who wa 


living under the and by his favor at Prague, shows 


elation than professor of mathematics at Padua. 


Sarcastl 
Ie pler quotes Galileo’s letters to him in full, and is « nraptured with the 
discovery of the phases of Venus (a death-blow to the Ptolemaic system, 


Cope rnicus), with the tri-formed body of 
“No 


‘ Sidereal Messenger ’ 


and a firm basis for thar of 


Saturn, but most of all with the discovery of the satellite a worad- 


can express my admiration of that chapter of the 


where the 


, 
tine 


story is told of the discov ry ol ane ther we rid, as il were, in 
danet Jupiter.” 
oO gain a brief space in which to consider his new discoveries, and ve 


10 keep thre 


grams, Thus: 


* Hee immatura a me jam frustra leguntur o.y. [These things 1 


present (read) in vain (by others) are read by me}.” 


I 
1 


priority, Galile sends to Kepler mystical sent 


ripe; i 
So that they may be in due time transposed into the order: 


*Cynthie figuras #mulatur mater amorum [The mother of the loves 
¢ phases of the Moon}. 


rivals the phases of Cynthia; ¢.e., Venusimitates 


Once the ardent Kepler could not wait. Galileo's anagram: 


azismrmilmepoetaleumibune 


“Sm nugttauira 


which was finally to be; 
** Altissimum tergeminum observavi {I have ol 
most distant planet to be tri-form],” 


iXepler put into the shape: 
‘Salve umbistineum geminatum Martia proles [| Hail! twin coimpa- 

nionship, children of Mars],” 

and through a semi-barbarous Latin he thus announced the satel 

Mars two hundred and fifty years too soon. 


lites of 


The play of such emotions must be intensely interesting to eve ry one. 
Wi care . 


what the y did. 


1 


almost more to know what Ghlileo and Kepler felt 
And one 


with which Galileo « xplained to the voung Milton the discoveries of thi 


than to know 


an conceive that here are ulmost the very words 


optic-glass. No wonder he put them in his poem, They had captivated 


his imagination. Mr. Carlos has done well to translate this little work, 


and to join to it the fragment of Kepler's ‘ Dioptries.’ It cannot fail 


to be of lively interest to all who take it up. A strong light is thrown 
on the characters of both the philosophers, and the magnitude of their 
work is shown against its proper background. The book requires no 


technical knowledge to comprehend it, and it will be read with delight 


by any one who may take it up. 


Sammlung von Gesaengen aus Haendel’s Opern und Oratorien, mit 
Clavierbegleitung versehen und herausgegeben von Victorie Gervinus. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf und Haerte).)—The widow of the distinguished Ger- 
man historian, Georg Gottfried Gervinus, has lately published seven 
small volumes, containing a most valuable and methodically-arranged 
collection of Haendel’s arias and recitatives. We eannot do better than 
quote from her preface, somewhat at length: 


** It was the desire of my husband that the arias of this collection 
should be published as practical illustrations of the theories set forth in 
his book, entitled ‘ Haendel and Shakspere,’ and that they should ap- 
pear in the order there indicated. Since his death it has been 
pressing and joyful task to carry out his wish. There were, however, two 
things which caused me some anxiety. How was I to explain the peculiar 
ity in the arrangement of the arias ? ‘ Haendel and Shakspere’ is known 
to but few, and yet its essential idea, according to which this collection is 
arranged, was to be the basis for the comprehension of the whole. There- 
fore an epitome of the leading thoughts of that book, especially of the 
second division, seemed to me indispensable. In making it, however, I 
have nearly everywhere preserved the text of the original. Whether I 
have succeeded in making this introduction worthy of my husband has 
been, and still is to me, a source of painful misgiving. When, however. 
the publication finally became urgent, I felt compelled to take courag 
from the fact that a number of distinguished scholars had expressed 
their entire satisfaction with my work. 

** The second difficult question still remained, How was the singer to 
get acquainted with the contents of the operas from which one hundred 
and forty-five pieces of this collection are taken? 


my most 


the oratorios has been made easily accessible by the publication of my 


The English text of 
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But Haendel’s operas, withthe exception of two 


*s translation. } " 
Italian text. While I was ona visit in Ham 


] 
e original 


rg, where I had the privilege of consulting Haendel’s own copy of his 


onl n tl 





scores, this difliculty suggested the thought of going carefully through 
the operatic texts, noting the contents of the scenes, and then making 
the attempt to reproduce the text in varrative form, as briefly as possibl: 

is to enable the singer to form me conception of the situations and 
haracters. 1 was the better satisfied with this plan, for the reason that I 


condensed form the presentation of 


the operatic texts—which are nearly always attractive, rich in dramatic 
power, characteristic qualities, and scenic effect—might make consider 
ble impression, and give an impulse towards both translating the 
operas and putting them on the stage.” 


In regard to the pi tno-accompaniment prepared by Mrs. Gervinus, it 
s arranged as simply possible, so as to render it eusy to the performer, 


forty vears’ uninterrupted study of Haendel’s musie had fitted her well 


* this kind of work, Eve rv one of the main works of Haendel is re 
presented in this collection, which contains an interesting index of all 


is voeal works, besides the year in which they were composed, and the 
iumes of the poets who furnished his texts. We see at a glance that the 
Nd and New Testament, Milton, Dryden, Congreve, Spenser, Alexander 


ope, Metastasio, Paolo Rolli are the sources from which this manvy-sided 


nd wonderful genius drew. His music touches and typifies every shade 
f feeling and passion—the most exalted joy, the deepest anguish, the 


of the New Testa- 


ment has erected so sublime a monument to Christianity as he has done in 


ove and the hatred of the human soul. No expounder 


his ‘* Messiah.” Judaism and its great historical characters are for ever 


Christy Carew. 


Le Francais. 
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zlorified in his ** Saul,” ** Sar Israe Egypt ‘Judas Ma 
mus,” and others The beauty d loveliness of issical Greece hav 
been depieted in diviner ferm by the pencil of Titian and Rap! in 
hy Haendel in his **Semele,” ** Herakles.” and \ id G rt 
names of almost all the great singers who sar t prominent parts 
Haencde Ss operas u nis } So! di tl 
interesting feature in this edit! | Dow ' ! | } 
the perfeet method of her singers exerted on d ment of H 
genius will immortalize the names of Signora Cuzzoni. Maria Neg 
Senesino, and others. The epitomes of t] ; tie texts are at the end 
of the seventh volume, and give in a condensed form a clear idea of sit 
tions, characters, and dramatic effect Every true lover of classical voea 
music Will find a rich treat in the perusal and study of 
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j ANKEXS, CORPORATIONS, AND MERCHANTS 
NEGOTIATE RAILROAD AND City Bonps 
Issut LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
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Black Silks. 
Such a stock as Black Silk af. 
fords the best test of the spirit of a 
merchant. It constitutes too large 
a part of bis trade to be trifled 
with: and as he conducts that, so 
he considers it wise to conduct the 
rest of his business. 
the clue to his policy. If he 
showy silks at a low price and calls 


sells 


a cheap because they are showy, 


he sells heavy silks at a low 
net and calls them cheap because 
they are heavy, he either does not 


Or 


know his business or deliberately 
cheats. To be showy is nothing ; 

be heavy is nothing. A showy 
“silk” may be nearly: all cotton; a 


heavy silk may be nearly all dye! 


We are frank enough to say that 


You have here | 


| 


Number 776 


silks in general. 
ground and is 


said about buying 
It covers the whole 


the whole science of buying for 
persons without a special, techni- 
cal, and very rare knowledge of 
voods, 

But very likely you want to 
know what we mean by a good 
silk, and what good silk costs. By 
a good silk we mean one that will 


not disappoint reasonable expecta- 
tions as to appearance, either when 
new or old. 

A good silk may be got here for 
a dollar. The best silk can be got 
here for two dollars; after that, it is 
a matter weight alone. The 
best and heaviest we have in plain 
black silk is six-and-a-half dollars. 

We have no dealing in any silk 
that we have any distrust of; and 
if you want to know what we think 


of 


| of anv particular piece of silk that 


few salesmen or merchants can tell | 


a good silk from one that is not 


good; and often, when a bad silk | 


is sold, neither the merchant nor 
his salesman has a suspicion of the 
fact. 


But the great industry of silk- 
manufacture, using millions upon 


sage sell, you can learn by yurae: 
cat ilogues of goods sent if 
que ney they are as follows: 


| No. 1. Ladies’ and gape wear: suits, un- 
derclothing, over-garments, lace ar- 
ticles, shoes, etc., etc. 
No, 2. Men's and boys’ wear, and articles 
No. 3. Piece-goods of ali kinds. 
No. 4. Fancy goods, trimmings, etc. 
| No. 5. House-furnishing goods. 


millions of capital and thousands | 


upon thousands of human lives, is 
not conducted in ignorance of its 
raw material or of its product. Few 
undertakings of man are based on 
more exact knowledge. Do you 
imagine, then, that there need be 
any considerable uncertainty about 
the quality of a silk which we place 
before you? There is necessarily 
just this ground of uncertainty, and 
no other: a good silk is sometimes 
spoiled in the last process of manu- 
facture, and the fact can be found 
out only by wearing it. 

The buyer’s problem is how to 
get the certain good and avoid all 


that can be avoided of the uncer- | 


tain bad. And this is the answer : 
buy of a merchant whose general 
plan of business is to deserve your 
confidence by never betraying it, 
either through ignorance or indiffe- 
rence ; and whose dealings are large 
enough to give him the best in the 
market at the bottom of the mar- 
ket price. 

This is all that can be prodtably 





Samples of piece-goods sent, if 
requested. In asking for samples, 
please indicate what grade and de- 
scription of goods you want. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Thirteenth, Market, and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADE LPHIA, PA. 


Chestnut, 








OODS from Lorp & TayLor, 

New York, may be returned 

if found unsatisfactory when ex- 
amined at home. 


Rare Engravings © & Etchings. 
A FRESH SUPPLY. 

A large lot of choice Engravings has 
just been received from Europe by 
Frederick Keppel, 243 Broadway. It 
includes many pleasing classical and 
domestic subjects in early states, espe- 
cially suitable for framing, and fine 
modern Etchings at very moderate 
prices. 

Correspondence ts invited, and En- 
gravings will be sent on approval to 
any address. 
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